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Che Journal. 


Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems igneble, but to man.— Young. 





JEAN L. A. FPOSSATI, M.D. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Dr. Fossatt possesses a hardy, compact consti- 
tution. In hisadvanced age, when other men, wrin- 
kled and time-worn, are trembling on the verge of 
the grave, he shows vigor and youthfulness. And 
not only is there back-bone and unusual power 
of endurance in his composition, which a careful 
and abstemious life has conserved and rendered 
serviceable to him in old age, but there is in his 
moral character that steadiness and conscien- 
tious adhesion to conviction wkich constitute the 
back-bone of true manly character. Besides, the 
basilar organization generally is developed, giv- 
ing energy, force, and executive ability as well 
as prudence and sagacity. His Benevolence is 
evidently a strong character, and appears in our 
portrait to be one of the most influential organs 
of the moral group. Self-Esteem is not deficient, 
but sufficiently well marked to impart dignity 
and importance to his movements and accom- 
plishments, and serenity of disposition and self- 
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reliance in his relations with others. Ease in 
adapting words to the expression of ideas, affa- 
bility of manner in society, and ability to appre- 
ciate the humorous and the facetious are also 
well marked qualities of his finely organized 
intellect. The indications of a retentive memory, 
of a close and critical observer, are also mani- 
fest. He is a strongly social man, believing 
earnestly in, and partaking of, where he can, the 
enjoyments and privileges of social and domestic 
life. Home and its associations, whether public 
or private, are dear to his heart; friends and 
kindred are necessary to his appreciation of 
earthly happiness. He would be prompt to 
redress a wrong; timidity or cowardice are no 
part of bis nature; but probably quickness in 
taking offense—a too sensitive appreciation of 
what he might deem an affront—is the chief 
drawback in his disposition. 
BIOGRAPHY. 





Jean Laurent Antote Fossatt, patriot, phi- 
! lanthropist, and man of science, was born April 





30, 1786, at Novare, a town in Lombardy, where 
his father was steward of the public hospital. 

While young Fossati was pursuing his studies 
under the tuition of his uncle, the curé Ambroise 
Baliana, and before he was thirteen years of age, 
the French army occupied Piedmont, in which 
Novare was included, and proclaimed the Re- 
public. It was then that the young student 
received his first ideas of liberty and equality— 
ideas which were at that time everywhere pro- 
claimed with enthusiasm, and, entering even the 
schools, were made the themes of juvenile com- 
position. 

In 1801, Fossati entered the school of philos- 
ophy, having passed his examination with dis- 
tinction. Here he pursued a course of logic, 
metaphysics, and mathematics, together with a 
course upon the rights and duties of the man and 
the citizen, under the instruction of Prof. Silvetti. 


|'To these he added, during the second year, 
| general and experimental physics, moral phi- 
| losophy, and political economy. 
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Having decided to adopt surgery as his pro- 
fession, he entered at once with great zeal upon 
the necessary course of study in his native town 
under Professors Branca and Deayostini, with 
instructions drawing the engineer 
Orelli. He distinguished himself greatly in all 
these studies, and through the recommendation 
of his professors, who entertained a great friend- 
ship for him, he was admitted gratuitously into 
Caccia College, Pavia, a favor very difficult to 
obtain, young men of noble families having the 
preference. 

In 1804, M. Fossati had the misfortune to lose 
his mother, which, his father having died two 
years before, devolved upon him, to a great 
extent, the support and education of five brothers 
and sisters, ali younger than himself, in which 
work of love, however, he was aided by his 
generous uncle, the curé 

1% June, 1807, he received the diploma of 
Doctor in Surgery, signed by Scarpa, who noticed 
him particularly among his seholars. His good 
conduct and the hopes his talents had excited 
obtained for him the recommendations of the 
rector Prina and the other professors in favor of 
his remaining in the college for the study of medi- 
cine, an extraordinary favor, accorded to but few 
students. 


in under 


ceived a new diploma as Doctor of Medicine, with 
the highest grades of honor. Having obtained 
these distinctions, and full of confidence in the 
future, he decided to establish himself at Milan. 

The first years which Dr. Fossati pa:sed in 
Milan were years of privation, during which 
he was obliged to sell, little by little, all that 
he possessed, to enable him to continue the 
elucation his brothers and sisters. He 
lacked powerful protectors and patrons, and his 
learning and talents seemed at first to avail 
little. They could not compete with the influence 
of nobles and courtiers, which many others— 
his inferiors in every respect—were enabled 
to bring to bear for their advancement. Gradu- 
ally, however, he found friends and patrons, and 
a career of prosperity and henor seemed open 
before him, when the revolutionary movements 
of 1814 and subsequent political troubles re- 
sulted in destroying his hopes of an immediate 
happy future both for himself and his unhappy 
country. The loss of a brother and a sister, the 
former of whom died in an Austrian prison, added, 
at this time, to his misfortunes and his grief. 

It might be interesting. {f our space would 
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Ile remained; and in May, 1808, re- | 


admit, to narrate the principal political events | 


in which Dr. Fussati had a part during the stormy 


period which closed so gloomily for Italy in | 


1520, but it will be sufficient te say here that his 
course wag that of an enlightened lover of human 
liberty, a brave man, and a true patriot. 

In 1820, Fossati found himself an exile in Paris, 
where he was well received by the most distin- 
guished physicians, who recognized him as a large 
contribator to the reformation of medicine in 
Italy. It was at this time that he first met with the 
celebrated Dr. Gall, who, after the usual ex- 
change of compliments, said to him: 

“It is absolutely necessary, doctor, that you 
study my system, and that we become good 
friends.” 


They did become friends, and their intimacy 
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ended only with the death of the great founder | year he presented to the Municipal Museum of 


of Phrenology. Dr. Fossati studied, investigated, 


and finally unreservedly accepted the doctrines | 


of Phrenology as taught by Dr. Gall, who, it is 
well known, reposed the most implicit confidence 
in him both es a phrenologist and physician. 
The fact that during the absence of Dr. Gall in 
Lendon in 1825. his patients, as well as the proof- 
sheets of his great work then going through the 
press, were intrusted to Dr. Fossati, shows in 
what estimation he was held by bis distinguished 
friend and teacher. 

In 1824, Dr. Fossati, being called to Italy by 
the death of his uncle, traveled through the 
country as far as Naples, giving in all the princi- 
pal universities demonstrations in the anatomy 
of the brain in accordance with the discoveries 
of Gall. On his return to Paris in 1825, he 
decided to make that city his permanent home, 
devoting himself to the practice of medicine. To 
enable him to do this, he received a license by 
ordinance of the king, a distinction at that time 
accorded to but very few foreigners. Dr. Fossati 
also obtained from the council of the University 
permission to institute a course of lectures on 
Phrenology, a favor the more remarkable from 
the fact that it had never before been conceded 
to any one. He opened the course in a lecture 
which he afterward published. 

Dr. Fossati was also one of the editors of the 

tevue Encyclopédique, for which he prepared a 
large number of scientific articles. During the 
last illness of Dr. Gall, ia 18-8, Dr. Fossati was 
deputed to finish the course of lectures at 
lV’ Athéné> on the physiology of the brain, which 
the former found himself unable to continue; 
and after Dr. Gall’s death he prepared for the 
Encyclopédie Moderne several papers which the 
great phrenologist hal engaged to write, among 
which may be named those on Encephale Folie and 
Organologie. 

Dr. Fossati was one of the principal founders 
of the Phrenological Society of Paris, of which 
he was many times elected vice-president, and 
onee president. Tis great literary and scientific 
labors and extensive medical practice, however, 
did not prevent him from taking an active part 
in the movements of the [italian refugees and 
patriots for the unity and freedom of their 
beloved native land, and our respeet for him as 
a scholar and man of science is fully equaled by 
our admiration of him as a true lover of his 
country and of human liberty and progress 

Dr. Fossati’s principal work on Phrenology, 
written in French, and entitled Manual Practique 
de Phrenologie ou Physiologie du Cerveau, is one 
of the best treatises on the subject ever produced 
in any language—accurate, thorough, profound, 
and at the same time practical in its teachings 
and popular in its style. Phrenological students 
who read the French language will peruse 
Fossati with equal p.easure and profit, and agree 


| with us in admitting that upon him truly and 


rightfully descended the mantle of Gall. 

Dr. Fossati, although upward of eighty years 
old, is still living, and in the full enjoyment of 
health and activity. Besides several works on 
Phrenology in its relations to society, to educa- 
tion, religion, etc., he often delivers lectures on 
the science for which he has done so much. Last 





Milan a rare collection of craniological specimens 
made during a long period of years, and on that 
occasion he delivered a course “on Compara- 
tive Craniology,” the introduction to which has 
been published, and is an admirable productiva, 
in which the soundness of bis doctrines is only 
equaled by tue boldness with which he dares to 
attack old prejudices in matters of philosophy as 
well as of religion. The friends of progress in 
America send across the ocean to the venerable 
and brave champion of truth the expression of 
their sympathies, und their wishes that his life 
may yet long be spared fer the benefit of man 
kind. 
PRIENDS—QUAEKEBRS. 

THEIR DOCTRINES, AND OTHER PECULIARITIES, 


[Seexixe photographic likenesses of leading 
members among the Friends, otherwise called 
Quakers, both in Europe and America, and not 
succeeding, we applied to a gentleman in Phila- 
delphia—himself a member of that body, and 
an author —and received the following statement 
of principles which can not fail to interest the 
great outside world who are not of this order. 
In this we get an inside view of the religious 
belief of the Friends, though we are not likely to 
get what we asked for, namely, a view of their 
faces. We may yet take advantage of circum- 
stances and catch their shadows, unbeknown to 
them, when they assemble in yearly mectings, by 
the aid of a portable photographic apparatus! 
If we will, how can they escape? But read the 
letter of our Philadelphia correspondent. } 

S. R. Wetts- 

Respected Friend: In reply to thy request for 
portraits of leading Friends for publication in the 
Purexovocicat JourNaL, it must be stated that 
they can not be obtained. For although many 
pictures are in circulation of members of the 
Society who have become distinguished, the 
genuine Quaker will not allow his likeness to be 
taken, believing the practice originates in vanity, 
and savors too much of an idolatry of the crea- 
ture. It has been the object of their teachings 
from the beginning, to bring man out of a state 
of nature into a state of grace, and to suppress, 
as far as possible, whatever attaches to his soul 
as a fallen being. 

George Fox, the founder of the Society, began 
to preach in the year 1648, being twenty-four 
years of age. He says, “I was sent to turn 
people from darkness to light, that they might 
receive Christ Jesus; for to as many as should 
receive him in his light, I saw he would give 
power to become the sons of God; which I had 
obtained by receiving Christ. I was to direct 
people to the Spirit, that gave forth the Scrip- 
tures, by which they might be Jed into ali truth, 
and up to Christ and God, as those had been who 
gave them forth. I was to turn them to the 
grace of God, and to the truth in the heart, which 
came by Jesus ; that by this grace they might be 
taught, which would bring them salvation, that 
their hearts might be established by it, their words 
might be seasoned, and all men might come to 
know their salvation nigh. I saw Christ died for 
all men, was a propitiation for all, and enlighten- 
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ed all men and women with his divine and saving 
light ; and that none could be true believers but 
such as believed therein. I saw that the grace of 
God, which brings salvation, had appeared to all 
men, and that the manifestation of the Spirit of 
God was given to every man to profit withal.”’ 

It is a great cardinal doctrine of the Friends, 
that the Holy Spirit does at times reveal himself 
in the heart of man, ia an immediate and sensible 
manner. This i3 a principle which can not be 
examined as a matter of curiosity. It can not be 
tested by any of our philosophical methods, and 
is beyond the reach of polemical research. But 
if any one is earnestly endeavoring to live a life 
of holiness, and his soul is thirsting after the 
knowledge of God, let bim retire into his closet, 
and, abstracting the mind entirely from external 
things, let him solemaly dwell upon, and strive 
to realize in all its fullness, that precept of the 
Apostle, *‘men should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after Him and find Him, though 
He be not far from every one of us.’ —Acts xvii. 
27. The omnipresence of God is acknowledged 
as an abstract principle. It is far more—it is a 
great practical truth; and thesoul that reverently 
waits on Him in the belief that he is really near, 
will after awhile find a new sense awakened 
within him, through which he will at times 
recognize the actual presence of the Divine Being, 
and be favored with a communion which will 
gradually purify his heart, redeem from the 
power of evil, and show all matters which concern 
him as they really appear in the light of truth. 
Under this influence, a state of freedom from sin 
is actually attainable, for it is only on condition of 
repentance and the forsaking of further sin, that 
we can receive remission of those which are past, 
through the atoning blood of Christ. 


In the great sermon on the mount, our Saviour, 
speaking of swearing, says (Matt. v. 37), * Let 
your communications be yea, yea: nay, nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these cop *th of evil.” 
Under this injunction, the Friends not only decline 
to take an oath, but feel impelled to apply the prin- 
ciple of “ cometh of evil’ to other practices also. 
That of addressing a single person as if he were 
two or more—a falsehood which no amount of 
usage can render true—‘‘ cometh of evil,” hav- 
ing its origin in the wicked pride of sovereigns 
in arrogating to themsclves a superior person- 
ality. The calling of others Master (Mister) who 
are not such, is similar in its character, and is 
also expressly forbidden by Christ.—Mait. xxiii. 
8,9, 10. The practice of calling the days of the 
week Sunday, Monday, etc., and the months 
January, February, etc., arose from the appro- 
priation of those days and times to the worship 
of the sun, moon, and other heathen deities, and 
therefore cometh of idolatry. The Friends have 
always believed it right to bear a testimony against 
the changeable fashions of the world in dress, 
which foster personal vanity and pride, and draw 
the mind away from serious things. Their.now 
peculiar cut of coat is the same as that worn by 
respectable people-at the rise of the Society in 
1650. The Apostle Peter, speaking of the dress 
of women, says, ‘‘ Whose adorning, let it not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
of wearing of gold, and of putting on of apparel ; 
but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that 
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which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet rpirit.”-—1 Pet. iii. 3. 

The Friends believe in she divine authenticity of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, but 
hold that in order to understand them aright, a 
measure of the spirit which dictated them is 
necessary. They deny water-baptism, and what 
are commonly called the sacraments, believing 
these things have passed away with the dis- 
pensation of types and shadows; and their 
experience proves that an assurance of salvation 
may be obtained without them. They believe 
the gospel dispensation is not only ene of “ glory 
to God in the hizhest,”’ but also of “ peace on 
earth,’ and therefore deny all wars, both offen- 
sive and defensive, under the injunctions of our 
Saviour to “resist not evil,’ and to “love your 
enemies”—precepts utterly at variance with the 
spirit and practice of war. The views of the 
Friends in relation to ministers differ from those 
of most other societies. As God alone can know 
the heart of a congregation, no amount of previ- 
ous preparation can enable any man to minister 
to their spiritual wants at the time without an 
immediate revelation from Him. This being the 
only indispensable qualification, there is nothing 
in it to binder a man exercising this office from 
gaining his own livelihood in any honest busi- 
ness; #0 the Friends do not pay their preachers. 
They believe the most acceptable worship of the 
Most High is performed in silence. Thus, when 
they meet together, instead of having a set form 
of service, they remain quiet, endeavoring to 
wait en the Lord in the silence of all flesh ; that is, 
while reverently approaching Him in spirit, they 
try to suppress all worldly-mindedness, and thus 
perform a sacrifice of self which is well pleasing 
in the Divine sight. As this exercise is maintain- 
ed, a time of refreshing will come from the 
presence of the Lord, and He will make Himself 
known by the breaking of spiritual bread. 

The above are the prominent peculiarities of 
the Society’ of Friends, and they will doubtless 
meet the convictions of many others, for the 
church of Christ is not confined to any sect, but 
is taken out of every nation, kindred, tongue, 
and peeple.— Rev. vii. 9. 

Those desiring further information are referred 
to Penn’s Rise and Progress, and to Barclay’s 
Apology.* 
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Mintna, on A Larcx Scate—Heavy Bwastixg 
Operatioxs.—The heaviest blast ever discharged 
on the Pacific coast, was let off in the hydraulic 
claim of the American Co. on Manzanita Hill, 
Nevada, a few days since. The Nevada Gazette, 
in speaking of it, says that a tunnel was run into 
the hill ninety feet, and a cross-cut of sixty feet 
was run atthe end. This cut was closely packed 
with 510 kegs of gunpowder, each keg having its 
head taken out. The tunnel was then closely 
tamped. The entire hill, 150 feet in depth, 200 
in width aad almost 300 feet back from the front, 
was lifted several feet in the air and completely 
broken up ready for hydraulic washing. The 
cost of running the tunnel, powder, etc., was 
about $3,000. [It would be interesting to know 
how much gold or silver was obtained from this 
big blast.] 











PARMERS NON-INVENTORS. 

Trvotar Trrcoms, in his “ Rural Life,” says 
that the improvements made in farming imple- 
ments have not been made by farmers themselves, 
but by mechanics and men of science. The 
reason why the farmer has net been foremost in 
improving the instruments and methods of his 
own business is, that his mind has been unfitted 
for improvement by the excessive labors of his 
body. A man whose whole vital energy is 
directed to the support of muscle, has, of course, 
none to direct to the support of thonght. 

A man whose strength is habitually exhausted 
by labor, becomes, at length, incapable of mental 
exertion, and makes himself nothing more thar 
the living machine of a calling which so far 
exhausts his vitality that he has neither the dis- 
position nor the power to improve either higaself 
or his calling. A severe and constant tax on the 
muscular system tends to repress mental develop- 
ment and make life hard. and homely, and un- 
attractive. Now, experience proves that this 
everlasting devotion to labor is unnecessary ; 
and the farmer who, instead of making himself a 
slave to the soil, applies his mrp to its study, is 
a man to be honored. Mind must be the emanci- 
pator of the farmer. Science, intelligence, ma- 
chinery —these must liberate the bondman ef the 
soil from his long slavery. Then, indeed, the 
future, to him, will be full of hope. The plow, 
under the hand of science, has become a new 
instrument. The horse now hoes the corn, mows 
the grass, rakes the hay, reaps, threshes, and 
winnows the wheat; and every year adds new 
machinery to the farmer’s stock, to supersede the 
clumsy implements which once bound him to his 
hard and never ending toil. When a farmer 
begins to use machinery and to study the pro- 
cesses of other men, and to apply his mind to 
farming so far as he can make it take the place 
of muscle, then he illuminates his calling with a 
new light, and lifts himself into the dignity of a 
man. 

[The time is coming when mind will direct and 
use the elements of wind, water, tide, and elec- 
tricity ; when Constructivensss will emancipate 
muscular slavery and leave man at liberty to 
study, cultivate all his faculties, and rise into the 
perfect being God intended him to be. Ixven- 
tons, what are you about ?] 


—_——_—~»9 <> o-e————___ - 


STANZAS. 





BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA. 





TO AN OPENING FLOWER. 


As thou, to greet the sun's returning ray, 
Thy weeping petals, pretty Flower, dost ope; 
So man, of life’s commingled ills the prey, 
When Sorrow’s night has long obscured his way, 
Revives again beneath the light of Hope. 


TO A CLOSING FLOWER. 


As thon at eve dost fold the dainty lid 
That shuts thy little cup, with dew-drops wet, 
And thus in darkness and in tears art hid; 
So man, frail man, the storms of life amid, 
Yields to despair when Hope's bright star is set. 
Councr Biurrs, Iowa. 
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RECOMPENSE. 





Morrat, toil your form is bending ; 
On your brow's the care of years; 
Lines are marked beneath the lashes, 

Only made by scalding tears. 


Yon have carried others’ burdens, 
Though your ewn did heavy lay; 

While your feet the thorns were pressing, 
They have trod a flow’ry way. 


You have hoped for future blessings, 
Toiling on with deepest pain ; 

While your hands have plowed the furrows, 
Others garnered in the grain. 


Sorrow's hand hath pressed you keenly, 
Wild the throbbing pulses beat ; 

Yet no kind hand cooled the forehead, 
None would stay the tired feet. 


But at times the weary epirit 

Stragglied vainly to be free, 

® Crying ont in bitter anguish, 
“ Wherefore, Father, must this be?” 


Think you Ile who knows our weakness, 
Hath not heard the earnest cry? 

That He suff'reth all your labors 
To go unrewarded by ? 


Nay; He noteth all how meekly 
You the weary life-lot bear; 
Though for his good time he waiteth, 
Soon a rich reward’s your share. 


Toil, and pain, and patient sorrow 
Only bring you nearer Him, 

When the brow shall be encircled 
With a saintly diadem. 


In the “ home of many mansions” 
You shall lay the burden down; 
You have borne the cross so nobly, 
You shal! surely wear the crown. ¥. 





————————————S——_ —<—< 


On Asnehal 
Pspchology. 
The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes Infinite, 
Of gloiious d-eans, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what uo more might close.—Mre. Hemans. 





MAN TRI-PARTITBE. 


Tue languages, literature, and science of the 
most learned and bigbly civilized nations of an- 
tiquity were imbued with the idea of man’s tri- 
partition into body, soul, and spirit, each distinct 
in its nature, yet intimately conjoined to make 
up the whole man. 

The same idea pervaded the language, litera- 
ture, theology, and common life of the Hebrew 
race. It pervades the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures ; it was rife in India when Christ was 
on earth incarnate, and was not refuted, but ap- 
proved, by him; was taught most distinctly by 
Pant, in Cor. xv. 1-58, and elsewhere ; was en- 
larged upon and explained by the Christian fath- 
ers, and held by the whole Church, during its pur- 
est times, till lost amid the ignorance, and gloom, 
and retrogradation of the middle ages. 

Tbe doctrine of a tri-partition of man was then 
baniehed from the earth. A bi-partition took its 
place in all modern theologies and in all transla- 
tions of the Bible. The Christian world has, in 
consequence, lost an immeasurably important 
truth. This loss leads to errors, misinterpreta- 
tions, and misunderstandings among Christians, 








almost innumerable. It is the cause of much in- 
fidelity among wicked men, and of a great deal 
of skepticism, sorrow of heart, and mental in- 
quietude among men who are not wicked in any 
just sense of that term, but are bonest inquirers 
after truth and righteousness of life. It is with 
the hope of contributing a mite toward the recov- 
ery of the lost doctrine of man’s tri-partition that 
I write. 

Others may derive their argument from science 
only, and yet their argument be satisfactory and 
convincing; for I have no doubt that, while 
science has already proved many interpretations 
of Scripture, it will ere long prove all just inter- 
pretations of the sacred volume to be God's 
truth, worthy of God and profitable to man. I 
write with the solemn conviction, that science and 
revelation are from the same all-knowing, un- 
cbangeable Source, and therefore must agree when 
rightly interpreted and understood. One can not 
be antagonistic to the other, but each mast, of 
necessity, be a help to a right understanding of 
both. While, therefore, others may reason effect- 
ively from whatever is yet known of Physivlogy, 
Psychology, and Pneumatology, three sciences 
which go to make up 4nthropology, the Science 
of Man, I choose to reason solely from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament. 

They ascribe to man a frail, perishable body, 
doomed to decay and dissolution. They ascribe 
the same to the brute creation. They also ascribe 
to both man and brute a “living soul.” They 
represent this living soul ia both as the seat of 
life, of the senses, seeing, hearing, tasting, smell- 
ing, and feeling, and of the lower appetites and 
passions. So far the parallel is complete. If 
man is declared to have been made a “ living 
soul,” so is the brute. If man loves one kind 
of food and loathes another, so does the brute. 
If man loves bia friend and hates his enemy, so 
does the brute. In all the lower instincts, appe- 
tites, and passions they are alike. 

But, with regard to man, the Bible goes farther. 
It ascribes to him a spirit, with a higher class of 
attributes than belong to the soul. It nowhere 
ascribes the spirit, with these higher attributes, to 
orders of being lower than man. In the psychical 
nature, man is in common with the brute. By vir- 
tue of his spiritual nature he comes inge commu- 
nion with God. The Bible tells us, “ There is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him wnderstanding.”’ It tells us that “ man 
was made in the image of God,” but never that 
the brute was. It informs us that “man was 
made a little lower than the angels,” but never 
that the lower animals were. Although it alike 
ascribes a psychical nature to man and brutes, 
yet how different does it represent them! One, 
on its sacred pages, if redeemed from sin and 
won to Christian obedience, is “an heir of God, 
and joint heir with Christ” to an unfailing inber- 
itance beyond this life ; the others are the “ beasts 
that perish.” Of one much is required ; of the 
others nothing. To one many promises are made ; 
to the others none. One is accountable to God 
for his doings; the others not. One is constitut- 
ed lord of the animate creation ; the others are 
appointed to serve bim. And all these differ- 
ences, I apprehend, are based on the fact, that the 





one is endowed with a spiritual nature, with high 
capabilities and with conscience, while the others 
are not. 

Conscience is an attribute of the highest ele- 
ment, and not of the lower, in man’s nature. The 
beast has not that highest element ; God did not 
give it to him as to man ; did not make bim “in 
his own image ;” did not inbreathe, as into man, 
his own divine spirit; hence the brute, not pos- 
sessing that highest element of man’s nature in 
which the conscience resides, has no conscience. 
Judas, we are told, “ went and hanged himself.” 
Why? There is no reason to suppose he had in- 
tended to bring an ignominious death upon his 
Master. He had been guilty of a great meanness, 
but not of a great crime, and he had nothing to 
fear from the influential men of bis country and 
time ; he bad done what they regarded an import- 
ant service; nothing could have pleased them 
better ; and doubtless they would have screened 
him from punishment ; but “ he went and hanged 
himself,” and again [ask why? He had broken 
no law of the Roman empire by informing where 
his Master was. No punishment was due him 
from any earthly power; he would have been 
screened, if there had been. Why, then, did he go 
and hang bimself? Conscience goaded him to 
the deed. God had breathed in him, not a living 
soul only, as in the brutes, but a living spirit, a 
higher element, a breath from his own divine es- 
sence, endowed with reason, moral sense, con- 
science. He was driven to desperation. Thou- 
sands have been ; and have confessed undetected 
crime. Judas hung bimself for a crime unpun- 
ishable by human authority. Who ever heard of 
a brute crushed by a sense of guilt for an undis- 
covered or an unpunisbable erime? The brute 
has a body, and a “living soul” to animate it for 
a time ; that body is a perishable duality, without 
moral sense, without high reasoning powers, with- 
out conscience. Man has a body, a living soul to 
animate that body for a time, and an immortal, 
God-inbreathed spirit, with high reasoning pow- 
ers, with moral sense, with conscience, with long- 
ings for immortality, and with the promise of it. 





Whoever says there is no difference between a 
man and a brute, and writes it down, writes him- 
self a brute, tramples on revelation, and abhors 
common sense. 

No difference, in the endowments received from 
the Creator, in the incipiency of life! Thou long- 
eared, say I. None, in the lives here, in the de- 
partures hence, in the expectancies at death! 
“ Thou fool,” says St. Paul. 


+ mo 


CHoLera, THE Mystery or rts Marcu-Reveat- 
ED.—The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
says: “There is no longer any mystery in the 
march of this pestilence. It travels with men 
and with things. Where man and bis effects do 
not travel, there the malady does not show it- 
self.” Why, how consoling! The terribly mys- 
tery is exploded. It is only where we can live 
and have our effects along with us that cholera 
catches and kills us. Where we don’t exist, there 
is positively no danger. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 


> Tne foot that leaves its impress in the sand 
may tread upon the rock and leave behind no 
trace ; but if the rock had language it would 
have no right to say, ‘ There are no foot-prints 
anywhere, because J can not show them,” and the 
persons who have never experienced the impres- 
sions felt by others have as little right to say, 
“ None such exist.” 

As ! shall often have to refer to myself in this 
article, I will at the beginning apologize to the 
reader for doing so, by stating that I write, not to 
prove or disprove what others have said, but 
only what I *‘do know,” and shall therefore de- 
pend entirely upon my own experience for illus- 
trations. « 

NATURAL INTUITION. 

Intuitive perception, a natural faculty of the 
human mind, given in a greater or less degree to 
all, is rapidly developed by exercise. When a 
little child in school one day, I became so absorb- 
ed in another study, that a lesson in mental arith- 
metic escaped my attention entirely, until, to my 
surprise and regret, the class was called for reci- 
tation. Trembling with dread of the failure be- 
fore me, | took my place 

Just as the reading of the first example ended, 
and the teacher was looking to the clases for an 
answer, a number suggested itself so forcibly to 
my mind that I instantly named it. and was re- 
warded by an approving smile and a * correct” 
from the teacher. Encouraged by this, | had the 
result of the second example ready in my mind 
at the commencement of the reading, and waited 
anxiously for-the time when [ could give it. This, 
too, was % correct,’ and my whole recitation was 
a success instead of a failure. gaining for me the 
approbation of my teacher and the envy of some 
of my companions. But I could not feel that my 
honors were righily gained, and summoning all 
my courage, confessed to my teacher and class- 
mates that [ did not know the lesson and only 
* guessed” the answers. 

My knowledge of mental arithmetic lessons 
was tested after this. But in later school-life, 
this faculty of intuition, quickened by exercise, 
saved me ma. y times, in matbematics especially, 
when for want of time for analysis a failure seem- 
ed near at hand. With the power to throw rea- 
son aside, and concentration of thonght enough 
to grasp the first impression that comes to the 
mind, this intuitive perception will, I believe, al- 
ways be clear, and the results so reached correct. 

‘*GUESSING’’ AND LOGIC. 

I remember once being asked to “ guess” the 
weight of a small package lying upon the floor. 
“Twenty pounds” was the weight which in- 
stantly entered my mind. But I reasoned, it can 
not be. [should be laughed at for guessing so 
much, and concluded to say two pounds. It was 
a package of shot, and weighed twenty pounds. 

IMAGINARY PICTURES. 

I have often beard people complain that their 
imaginary pictures of authors, formed while read- 
ing their works, were invariably incorrect, and 
adduce this as an evidence against the possible 
correctness of results reached by intuition, or 
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rather against the existence of such a quality in 
the mind as intuition. The reason is simply that 
their pictures are imaginary and not intuitive. I 
know that many minds do not possess intuition 
enough to understand what it means, and persons 
with such minds are always ready to deny its 
existence in others; or, if obliged to acknowl- 
edge the presence of something beyond their 
comprehension, set it down as witchcraft. And 
even persons possessing this quality to a great 
extent have been so far mistaken as to consider 
themselves spiritual mediums when only exercis- 
ing a God-given faculty of the human mind. 
INTUITIVE PICTURES. 

There is a broad difference between an intui- 
tive picture and an imaginary one. The one is 
always an impression upon the mind of some- 
thing which exisis in some form outside of the 
mind impressed. The other is formed within the 
mind and has no original ; and the person whose 
mind receives no impression. or, if one be receiv- 
ed. does not retain it long enough for an examin- 
ation, who reads the thoughts of an author, then 
reasons from these as to the sort of looking per- 
son he fancies should write such thoughts, allow- 
ing imagination to remodel until the picture sat- 
isfies him, will always be disappointed. 

Two children, one of whom has large intuition, 
the other but little, may be asked the same quer- 
tion, and the manner of obtaining the result wi'l 
be very different. By one an answer will be 
given almost instantly, without reflection, and will 
seldom fail of being correct. The other will con- 
sider, reason, calculate, and possibly may ar -ive 
at the same conclusion. Intuition is the secret 
of good guessing 

INTUITIVE JUDGMENT. 

Those nice and delicate distinctions in ¢>mpli- 
cated questions of right and wrong, which lie 
almost beyond the reach of reason, are also 
grasped at once by intuition and eppreved by 
conscience. The mind, by intuition, sees quali- 
ties as well as forms. It enables us to read the 
full meaning of the poet in the words he bas 
written. 

MENTAL CONCEPTIONS 

The most beautiful poem is trash to him who 
reads only bare words, and sees not the glorious 
visions of which the words are but symbols. Had 
only a faint conception of the wonderful beauty 
which filled the soul of a Milton entered the mind 
of the critic of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” the world would 
have gained something by never having seen his 
criticism. 

In his landscape the artist sees glory and life 
never dreamed of by him who thinks it only a 
“ pretty good” picture of mountains, and rivers, 
and trees. Only such minds as can read through 
their works the minds of the poet and artist, are 
fitted to prize, or to praise, or condemn them. It 
is not the work which impresses us. It is the 
mind of the author or creator, through the work, 
and only such minds as can hold direct commnu- 
nion with the mind of the author can justly ap- 
preciate his work. And so the higher our con- 
ceptions of the beauty that eye hath not seen, 
the harmony that ear hath not heard, and the per- 
fect love that angels can not fathom, the higher 
will be our appreciation and enjoyment of the 





wonderful creation of our Father. 
flower will be— 


“ Fit shrine for humble wors! iper to hold 
Communion with his Mak 


The tenderest 


h 
er. 
FOREBODINGS. 

Those impressions received by one mind from 
another when in immediate association with that 
mind are very common. Reader, have not you 
and your friend, after sitting in silence for a 
short time, often both commenced saying the same 
thing at the seme time? Or has not your friend 
expressed a thought which was at that moment in 
your own mind? Or commenced humming a tune 
of which you were thinking? Is this accident ? 

There is an old expression, not very refined, 
but which contains truth, ‘The de’il is always 
near when you are talking about him.” Have 
you never found this true in the case of a friend, 
@ one not a friend ? (not the de’il). But is it be- 
cause you are thinking or talking of a person 
that he comes? No. It is rather because he 
is coming that you think or talk of him. Your 
mind acknowledges the approach or the impres- 
sion of his. 

Experiences of this kind are so universal that 
an illustration is hardly necessary. Now if the 
influence of the mind of a friend can suggest to 
your mind the face aad form of that friend, can 
not the influence of the mind of a stranger sug- 
gest to your mind the face and form of that 
stranger? It can, and in my own experience 


often has. 
PROPHETIC IMPRESSION. 


Have jou never had pictures of faces that you 
never saw present themselves to your mind? 
Have you never seen the original of one of these 
pictures afterward ? 

Impressions are made in other ways than by 
direct association of mind with mind. A letter 
of a stranger has suggested to me, before reading 
its contents, the face of the writer; an article of 
clothing, the face of the owner ; and from the evi- 
dence within myself I can not help believing that 
matter bears with it something of the influence 
of mind with which it is associated. 

There is still anotber class of impressions or 
prophecies which flit throngh the mind when con- 
sciousness is almost lost, when we lie at a point 
just on the borders of dream-land. From whence 
these come I can not tell; but this I know, that 
prophet never told a truer tale than these have 
told to me. It may be that the mind, fancying 
itself entirely free, is dreaming out the fature, It 
may be that the good Father who has given to 
His children so many gifts, differing one from an- 
other, has vouchsafed to some even now tbe gif 
of prophecy. Butitis not too much for me to 
believe that the mind by iutuition is reading the 
future expression of thought which now exists 
somewhere in undeveloped form, 

I would not have this faculty of intuition de- 
veloped and exercised at the expense of reason ; 
neither would I have all that is not reason set 
down as supernatural, having no natural claim to 
a place in the human mind. 

When we shall know ourselves, when not one 
of our faculties is perverted. but all used aright, 


then shall we be drawn near the great Source of 
our being; then shall we glorify the God who 
made us. . 
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Religious Department. 


‘The man ts thought a knave or fool, 
Ort ty ng crime, 
Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
* wise tha at e. 
Por him the bemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 
For him the gilbet shall be built; 
Por him the stake prepared ; 
Mim shall the ec 1 wrath of men 


alm; 


te, and Hes 


Pursve with dead! 


at the last, 


we run 


cs uppermost, 





ustice done 





FAITH'S RECOMPENSE. 


[One of our assistants, recent!y dangerously ill, gives 
the following versified account of his experience in ‘ig 
bitterest hours of his malady.) 

Low on my conch T lay, 
Painfally tossing ; 

Hope shed a feeble ray, 
Mockingly cheering. 

So thought the watcher pale, 


Silently wat ig, 









While night spread her dark vail, 
Wearily watching. 

Oh! those wild, fitful gusts, 
Quivering a ish; 

How quick they came and pass’d! 


Must I thus languish? 
No! hear that voice so sweet, 
Soothingly =px 
Deep in my heart's retreat 
Earnestly chiding, 


ali ° 
aking; 


“ Fear not, I am with thee.” 
Heavenly blessing! 

“Up, I fast will hold thee, 
Faithfully trusting.” 

How soon I sank to rest, 
Agony ending! 

Pillowed on that gentle breast, 
Peacefully sleeping 


ping. 





Oh, the great strength reeeived 
By those confiding 
In the dear Lord, when need 
Compels its asking H. 8. D. 
$89 Broapwayr. 
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STRONG CHARACTERS. 


Srreneta of character consists of two things, 
power of will and power of self-restraint. It 
requires two things, therefore, for its existence, 
strong feelings and strong command over them. 
Now it is here we make a great mistake ; we 
mistake strong feelings for strong character. A 
man who bears all before him, before whose 
frewn domestics tremble, and whose bursts of 
fury make the children of the household quake— 
because he has his will obeyed, and his own way 
in all things—we call him a strong man. The 
truth is, that is the weak man ; it is his passions 
that are strong; he, mastered by them, is weak. 
You must measure the strength of a man by the 
power of the feelings he subdues, not by the 
power of those which subdue him. And hence com- 
posure is very often the highest result of strength. 
Did we never see 2 man receive a flagrant insult, 
and only grow a little pale, and then reply quietly ? 
That is a man spiritually strong. Or did we 
hever see a man in anguish stand, as if carved 
out of solid rock, mas ering himself? Or one 











bearing a hopeless daily trial remain silent, and 
never tell the world what cankered his home 
peace? Thatisstrength. Ie who, with strong 
passions, remains chaste ; he who, keenly sensi- 
tive, with many powers of indignation in him, can 
be provoked, and yet restrain himself, and for- 
give—these are the strong men, the spiritual he- 
roes.-—Rev. F. W. Robertson. 

{True. This is the phrenological view of the 
matter. That furious teapot tempest, by show- 
ing such feeling without judgment, justice, or sen- 
timent, is a fair sample of too many selfish 
cowards. They show great authority where there 
is no power to oppose. Ilow beautifully the 
author shows the difference between real strength 
and weakness ; between courage and mere tem- 
per; between animal passion and moral senti- 
ment. Reader, do you ever fly into a rage, and 
thus show your enemy where to hit you again?) 

—ip> oa 


THE CHIMES 
OF GRACE CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BY FRANCES A. BAKER. 


To-nient, through memory's open door, 
Upon my soul their sweet congs steal ; 
They gladly come, peal after peal, 

And wake dead thoughts to life once more. 

They strike the chords deep in my heart, 
And while they sing of hope end faith, 
My soul grows strong to conquer death, 

Or bravely bear in life its part. 

And when they gently, sweetly tell 
Of that dear home where dwell the blest, 
Where all the weary are at rest, 

And angels whisper, “It is well,” 

I raise an earnest heart in prayer, 

That after care and toil and pain, 
After life’s cold and wind and rain, 

I, too, may find a refuge there. 

But now their strains more sadly come, 
And tears are falling from my eyes, 

I, listening, stand beneath strange skies, 

And hear them sing of ** Home, sweet home. 


” 


But though they touch the chords of pain, 
And bid the bitter tear-drops start, 
I can not shut them from my heart, 

I can not bear to lose one strain. 


Dear bells! though fate, in many climes, 
Should lead my wandcring feet to reve; 
As long as life shall last, end love, 
I still shall hear your ringing chimes. 
And oh, God grant, that through each year, 
My heart, by right and duty led, 
Though darkness gather overhead, 
May hear His voice ring out as clear! 
> ee Oe 
Queer Texts.—Clergymen sometimes take 
queer texts. Thus we read of one who having 
heard of a slanderous report current to his preju- 
dice, preached a sermon on slander in the morn- 
ing from the text, “‘ The fool hath said ;’’ and in 
the afternoon upon “ The assspake.” Mr. Adam 
and Mr, Low preaching as candidates for a charge, 
Low in the morning took for-his text—“ Adam, 
where art thou?’ and his competitor followed in 
the afternoon with a sermon upon the words— 
“Lo! here am I.” The Rev. Paul Hamilton, in 
leaving Ayr for a new charge at Broughton, rather 
astonished his lady admirers by a discourse from 
the text—or more by the text itself—‘‘ And they 
fell on Paul's neck and kissed him” But the 
most ill-natured of all was‘that of a clergyman in 
New Orleans, who, when General Butler visited 
his church. used as his theme the werds—* And 
Satan came also.” 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tar necessity of a just public opinion is evi- 
dent to all; at its bar the delinquent should be 
rebuked, but in those mi/d tones of charity which 
enliven hope, prompt reform, and which do not 
discourage and provoke recklessness nor origin- 
ate scandal. 

A healthy public opinion has for its legitimate 
province a most delicate yet important task. The 
gossip of the garrulous and self-righteous often 
receives this name, but how widely does it vary 
in its office! It aggravates and inflames rather 
than corrects the tendencies of the erring. 

For instance, a young man takes a mis-step. In 
how many instances does an unchristian zeal 
ruin where a judicious kindness might remedy ! 
If he is one whose aspirations are confined to the 
locality where scandalous report has gained cur- 
rency and is kept alive by the vindictiveness of a 
gossiping, mischief-making community (often the 
case), he concludes from the merciless rigor with 
which his name is handled and his character as- 
persed, that he is already ruined ; that his aspi- 
rations (all that make him manly) must be aban- 
doned ; that, in fact, he is deserted by the good- 
will of his fellows—at least, those whose influence 
attract him to virtue—and that he can be no 
worse. In nine cases out of ten he accepts the 
embrace which is offered by those whose influ- 
ence is for evil, and seeks to deserve the name 
which an unjust public opinion has bestowed. 
How many are thus scourged into vice by the 
scorpion tongue of slander! How mercilessly the 
self-righteous pursue! and how scornfully do they 
pull aside their skirts when they have fully ac- 
complished their hellish work! ‘I must be cruel 
even to be kind.” Yes, but the cruelty born of 
kindness does not torture the victim to despair 
and then desert him (because. foreooth, the in- 
ventions of cruelty are exbausted!), but rebukes 
through love, chastises with tenderness, and pun- 
ishes without vengeance. To the measure that 
you are willing to be “kind” to yourself, be 
“kind” to others. 

Thousands are ruined thus. In one way may 
sach be reclaimed, and in one way may they be 
made indifferent to this attraction downward : 
first, through an enlightened and charitable pub- 
lic opinion ; and secondly, by instilling aspirations 
into the minds of the young which elevate above 
local prejudice—which seek the broad theater of 
the world. 

By no means let the young be too sensitive to 
evil report, but solace themselves by giving it the 
blush in the beauty of a virtuous life; be not 
overpowered by the bypocritical self-righteous, 
but conquer them. 

To the uncharitable I would say, study thy- 
self; look well for the mote in thine own eye, 
that thou mayest see clearly to pluck the one 
from thy brother’s eye JOHN DUNN. 


ee ee 


Be Howest.— As one single drop of black ink 
will tinge and pollute a vessel of crystal water, 
so one little act of faithlessness may irredeemably 
poison a whole lifetime of the purest friendship 
and confidence. 
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Pbhostology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge, — Hevea iv. 6. 





MINERAL WATERS. 
ARE THEY GOOD TO DRINK? 

Tus best water to drink is clear and soft. 
With all due deference to the testimony of 
“learned physicians,” chemists, druggists, and 
others, we insist that pure water is every way bet- 
ter to drink than impure mineral water. Itis only 
a delusion to run after and guzzle down quantities 
of bad-smelling and worse-tasting stuff, which no 
horse, ox, or other animal would touch, merely 
because it is fashionable. 

A circular, just received, describes ‘ The 
Spencer Mineral Springs, which are four in num- 
ber; the first being an Acid-Gas Spring, and the 
other three being Chalybeate Springs, very rich in 
salis of iron and alumina. The clear water of 
the first and second springs, when mingled, 
instantly act upon each other, forming an opake 
black fluid. This may show their strong mineral 
character.” And this is recommended to invalids 
to drink ; again— 

“The chemical analysis shows the Acid Spring 
to have close resemblance to the famous Buxton 
Springs, England, and Wildbad Springs, on the 
Continent. The waters are esteemed very valu- 
able in skin diseases, chronic rheumatism, gout, 
dyspepsia, joint diseases, old wounds, sores, tumors, 
and diseases of the liver and kidneys. They 
certainly stimulate perspiratory and glandular 
action, and thus remove from the system morbid 
and poisonous matter.”” Whata whopper! Some 
will believe, and swallow. We should prefer 
pure water for all the purposes named above. 
Again— 

“The Chalybeate waters act by strengthening 
the tone of the stomach, and enriching the thin and 
pallid blood of the invalid with blood corpuscles. 
The best effects are frequently seen in cases of 
anemia, chlorosis, general debility, chronic dys- 
entery, etc., by the use of Chalybeate waters. 
These springs are almost identical with the 
Chalybeate Springs of Tunbridge Wells, England, 
except of a lower temperature. For the tired, 
worn-out, diseased frame of many an invalid, 
nothing can be better than the tonic waters, pure 
air [why not medicated air?], generous diet, free- 
dom from care, and beautiful rural quiet of the 
Home at Spencer Springs. The springs are in 
a little glen of Devonshire sandstone, at a height 
of 1,088 feet above the level of the sea.” 

We were about to exclaim, Oh, bosh! But 
second thought determines us not to oppose. If 
stupids must dose themselves with slops and 
drugs, these waters will prove less harmful—we 
doubt not—than such stuff as the quacks sell at 
only so much a bottle. So go to the springs if 
you will, but the less mineral water you drink 
the better. The other agencies named may do 
you good. 
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A HUNDRED HOURS AWAKE AND 
WALKING. 


Tue Portsmouth (N. 1.) Journal says that Mr. 
John Seaver, of that place, for a wager of $500, 
last Tuesday commenced walking one hundred 
miles in as many consecutive hours. How he 
was affected is thus related : 


“On Wednesday afternoon, at the close of the 
first twenty-four hours, he became weary and felt 
a stronger disposition to sleep than he afterward 
experienced. This was driven off, but the effort 
produced a severe headache, which continued 
during the remaining days. On Thursday he felt 
drowsy, but was so excited that he would sitdown 
without napping. Every hour the circuiting the 
room forty-two times was regularly performed, in 
times ranging from twenty to thirty minutes. On 
that morning he began to be discouraged, and cx- 
pressed a wish to abandon further effort. His 
advisers persuaded him, and he renewed his 
efforts, and, as he expressed it, with a determined 
will to sneceed. 

« Friday, the third day, he was more wakefal, 
his nervous excitement having increased—prob- 
ably a Ay: strong tea which was his only bever- 
age. is head was bandaged, and bathed with 
rum and alum frequently. He stumbled from 
weakness and weariness, but got up wi(honut help. 
Saturday, the fourth and last day, was one of 
weariness, aching limbs, aching head, and pros- 
tration. He required to be supported as he went 
his hourly rounds. In the ninety-fifth hour he 
fiinted and fell. Every hour of the last four he 
was bathed all over with ram and alum. In the 
ninety-niath hour he again fell in faintness. The 
last hour at length arrived, and with his assistants 
he completed his forty-two circuits in thirty-three 
minutes. He now received fresh energy from the 
idea that he had accomplished his feat, and, un- 
aided, he literally dragged his limbs once more 
around the hall, to show that he was still awake, 
and, amid the cheers of a large audience, he re- 
tired after nine o’clock.” 

He did not recover from the siekness that en- 
sued for several days. 

[We doubt if he ever fully recovers from this 
foolish, this wicked experiment—in which he lit- 
erally tempts God to take his life. And for what? 
A vain boast of a foolish feat. Instead of being 
applauded, he should have been frowned down 
or sent to a lunatic esylum.] 
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CHOLERA. 
SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING. 


Dr. T. S. Bei, an old and eminent physician 
of Louisville, a man of vast acquirements and 
wide observation and experience, said, the other 
day, at a meeting of the Louisville College of 
Physicians and Surgeons : 


The cause of cholera has never risen to any 
great height perpendicularly, except when it was 
forced up. Naturally it can not seriously affect 
the second story of a good house. Heights have 
always been, when properly guarded, a secure 
refuge from cholera. Elevated buildings or high 
walls have been perfectly exempt, while the co- 
terminous places were ravaged. Moscow has 
been repeatedly invaded in the quarters along the 
low banks of the Moskwa, but there has never 
been a case of the disease in the elevated Kremlin. 
The monasicries, with high walls, ia Italy, France, 
ond Spain have, with great uniformity, escaped 
the di-ease. The cause of cholera acts alone at 
night, aud upon sleeping persons. No amount of 
exposure in the worst localities of the disease im- 
perils the wakefal, moving individual. I have 
secn hundreds of instances of this fact, without 


one aberration from the sta‘ement of the proposi- ; @0d let no more bitters be given to nursing 
ese | mothers. 


tion. I have myself spent many a night in 








localities during the ravages of the epidemic, and 
never felt that I was in any peril while I kept 
awake. So this distinguished practitioner inti- 
mates that attention to our slceping apartments 
is quite as important as the other precautionary 
steps which are more frequently urged in the 
newspapers Look where you sleep, for it seems 
that the epidemic is most dangerous when it steals 
on one “ like a thief in the night.” 


— De oe 


Science anp Art.—(Extract from a lecture by 
the late Cardinal Wiseman on “The Points of 
Contact between Science and Art.’’) 

“From the time of Michael Angelo, though 
undoubtedly the feeling is much more ancient, 
there has been an expression of the thought that 
the human figure is perfect in its proportions, and 
that those ;-roportions must have a law. 

“Further study, perfected in our days, has 
shown this to be the case; that the whole of the 
human figure is ruled by lifes, the angles of 
which are all harmonic—so musical that they 
may be represented as tonic, and mediant, and 
dominant, and, in fact, by all other proportions 
of the vibrative string ; therefore, that there is in 
the proportions of the human frame a harmony — 
a true, complete harmony. Besides these har- 
monic angles, the curves which circumscribe 
subdivisions possess the quality no less than the 
angles. 

“ But further still, itis interesting to find that the 
curve which dominates through the wonderful 
structure of man, sltould be that curve which 
rules the heavens, the cllipse; so that we may 
say, that the figure which circumscribes the great 
movements of the heavenly sphere also binds 
and contains withia itself all the graceful actions 


and ihe sublime expression of the human frame 
aad countenance.” 


eg ee 

MepicaL Temperance Sociery.—The Philadel- 
phia Medical and Surgical Reporter suggests, that 
at the meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Baltimore, an American Medical Temper- 
ance Society be organized, with branches in all 
sections of the country, and adds, what no one 
will doubt, “that our profession see enough of 
the evils produced by intemperance, to induce 
them to throw their influence into the scale of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors.” 
They also feel enough, it may safely be said. 
During the sixteen years of our Calilornia life, 
three out of every four deaths among physicians iu 
San Francisco have been occasioned by intem- 
perance.— Pacific Medica! Journal. 

Pretty good authority for the truth of the state- 
meat, and pretty good reasons for the proposed 
step. We have wondered why physicians recom- 
mended alcoholic liquors in the shape of bitters, 
cordials, tonics, made of gin, rum, whisky, brandy, 
etc., to their patients when it was clear no possi- 
ble good could come of it; but the fact that they 
themselves were addicted to the habit explains 
the mystery. Think of a physician recommend- 
ing to a nursing mother such slops! In the old 
country, many women are taught to think they 
can not give suck to their babes without bottles 
of ale, porter, beer, or other liquors, as though 
such substances could be converted into healthy 
food, blood, bone, and muscle! The appetites of 
both mother and babe are thus perverted, and a 
foundation laid for future drunkards. By all 
means let the doctors form temperance societies, 
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PORTRAIT OF THE 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE 
BELGIANS 


PHRENOLOGICA!L, CHARACTER 

Tue young King of the 
well-formed organization 
mwnetrical, and has all the 
But he 
time, 


Belgians exhibits a 
He is tall 


elements for a strong 


and sym- 
character is yet comparatively unde- 
veloped ; with opportunity, may call out 
his energies, and he may show superior qual- 
ities. 

We note first, a long, high, and broad head— 
very large in the perceptives, well developed in 
the reflectives, and broad and full across the top 
He has large Cautiousness, a good degree of Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence, with 
a good deal of Causality, 
and is largely developed in Lan- 


Constructiveness, and 
Comparison, 
guage. 
a speaker, and free and facile as a writer. 


With training, he would be eloquent as 
He can acquire knowledge rapidly, and impart 
it freely. 

amiability, 


He should also be known for ambition, 
method, strong, practical common 
His youthful diffidence 


and sensitiveness may pass away with age and 


sense, and executiveness. 


experience, and we shall yet look to his future 


with the expectation of finding in him proficient 
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OF THE BELGIANS. 








scholarship, sound judgment, and strict adherenve 
to honor and integrity. 

Among all the crowned heads of Europe we 
know of few who are more favorably organized, 
or who are more capable of usefulness and happi- 
If toall his natural capabilities he add the 
Christian graces, there will be nothing wanting 
in his character to enable him to secure a leading 
position among those of his class. 

Of Marie, his queen, we may speak unreserv- 
edly. 


ness. 


She is every way worthy of her excellent 
She has a most genial expression, a 
fine intellect, speaking eyes, and loving lips. 
This is not a voluptuous nature ; there is noth- 


| ing low or gross in her organization ; but it is as 


nearly as possible what one would seek in a com- 
panion. 

We are struck with the organ of Form. See 
how broad between the eyes! How large at Or- 
der, Size, Weight, and Color! She should ex- 
hibit a taste, for music as well as great love for 
art. Ideality, Sublimity, and Imitation are evi- 
dently large. But her character would culmi- 
nate in the affections and in the moral sense. 
She is as good as she looks, and would be loved 
by all 

We predict for the Queen of the Belgians a 





| tween Antwerp and the Levant. 





popular and happy future—at least, so far as she 
may have the direction of affairs. She is of 
course subject to certain circumstances, for which 
she can not be responsible. But in. her depart- 
ment we have no doubt as to her acquitting her- 
self well. There is just a little of the good Jenny 
Lind in this organization, though of different stock. 
There is ardent affection, kindness, strong sym- 
pathy, good judgment, truth, sincerity, and 
a kind of spiritual intuition which foreshadows 
coming events, and lifts the curtain that hides 
the future. 

We congratulate the King on his good judg- 
ment in making so judicious a selection of one 
of the best of women to become his queen and 
the mother of his children. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Leopold Louis-Philippe Marie Victor was born 
at Brussels on the 9th of April, 1835. He is the 
eldest son of the late King Leopold, and has 
lately succeeded his father to the throne of Bel- 
gium under the title of Leopold II. 

Leopold I. was elected King of the Belgians in 
June, 1831, and was inaugurated July 21 in the 
same year. In 1832 he married the Princess 
Louise of Orleans, the daughter of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, who died October 11, 1850, 
leaving three children, namely, Leopold Louis- 
Philippe Marie Victor, Duke of Brabant, now 
Leopold II. ; Philippe, Count of Flanders? and 
Princess Charlotte, who married the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria, now of Mexico. 

The subject of our sketch has hitherto been 
known as the Duke of Brabant, and has held the 
military rank of major-general and honorary 
colonel of the regiment of grenadiers. 

He was married to Marie, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, on August 10, 1853, and has three or four 
children. For the last ten years he has had a 
seat in the Belgian Senate, where he has taken a 
prominent part in several important discussions. 
In 1855 he took part in the debates upon the 
question of the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion with the Ottoman Empire, and the establish- 
ment of a more direct maritime intercourse be- 
He is a great 
traveler, having, together with his wife, traveled 
over a great portion of Europe, visiting London 
and Paris on several occasions. Last year he 
made a tour in the East, proceeding from Egypt 
to Ceylon, and thence to the different presiden- 
cies of the Indian empire, where he showed a 
great desire for information and an enlightened 
interest in the civilization of the Asiatic 
races. 

He is connected by family relationships with 
most of the European dynasties. His relation 
with the English court is also intimate. His 
father, Leopold I., married for his first wife the 
Princess Charlotte of England in 1816; and he 
was intimately related to Queen Victoria, of 
whom he was uncle-—her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, being his sister. 

Marie, Queen of the Belgians, is the daughter 
of the late Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hun- 
gary, and was born in 1836, and was married to 
the Duke of Brabant—now the King of the Bel- 
gians—Aug. 10, 1853. 
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LYCBUM LECTURERS. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 

Tue lecture season is at hand, and the mana- 
gers of lyceums are making inquiries in relation 
to the most popular and eloquent men whose 
names are on the lecture list. Who are they? 
What subjects have they chosen for their fall and 
winter work? On what terms can their services 
be secured? Do they exert a good moral influ- 


ence? Will it pay to organize and sustain liter- - 


ary associations? Are not books, magazines, and 
newspapers a good substitute for the presence 
and living voice of the lecturer? These, with 
many other questions too numerous to mention, 
are made constantly, and I will endeavor to an- 
swer some of them, not in the order in which they 
are found here, but as they occur to me while I 
write. 

There are but few men familiar with the art of 
‘evturing ; it is artistic work, and deserves to be 
classed with the fine arts. The man who “ draws 
well,” night after night—year after year—win- 
ning compliments from the critics, and pleasing 
the most fastidious and scholarly listener, is a 
word-artist. 

Lecturing is not like stump-speaking—not like 
preaching—not like parliamentary debate. The 
off hand and careless mode of speech character- 
istic of the impromptu political or reformatory 
orator would not suit the nice and cultivated 
taste of the dainty hearer whose opinion is au- 
thority in the lyceum ; and the sermon would, in 
nine cases out of ten, be tinged with a solemn or 
sectarian tone, unsuited to the genial atmosphere 
of the lecture-room whose rules are supposed to 
exclude whatever may be offensive to the reli- 
gious sentiments of the auditors ; and argument- 
ative debate would be dismal entertainment to 
those who go (as the majority do) to the lecture- 
room to be entertained, and not to be drilled in 
lessons of logic. Your smooth-bore may fire 
heavy shot, but he usually misses the mark ; 
while the well-disciplined lyceum orator wins the 
battle with his needle-gun of wit, pathos, anec- 
dote, and argument. I can count on the fingers 
of my two hands most of the popular lyceum lec- 
turers we have in the United States. They are 
not the most learned—not the most profound men 
we have. They can not write so well as scores 
of men who never attempt to speak in public ; 
but they possess the voice, the manner, the com- 
mand of speech and thought, the imagination, the 
viva vis, the magnetism, the indescribable 
something which draws the attention of the au- 
ditors, as particles of steel are attracted to the 
magnet 

It is a singular fact, that nearly all the most 
successful and accomplished lecturers at the 
North are radicals. A conservative at the West, 
writing to a literary gentleman at the East for 
lecturers, said, “ All the men you have sent here- 
tofore have been radicals.” The reply was, “ We 
have no other kind in the field. At the head of 
the list of lecturers at the North stands Wendell 
Phillips, a man of fortune, of culture and leisure. 
He can afford to stay in his study until he is fully 
fitted for his task ; and he seldom ventures upon 
the platform until he has carefully thought out 
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his speech or lecture and made himself thorough- 
ly master of its leading idea, if not its language. 
He is one of the most painstaking of our public 
speakers ; and when he reads, he has an eye to 
the effort be will make at the mass-meeting or 
the lyceum. The ease and grace of his manner, 
the eloquent poise of the man before his hearers, 
eomes of that self-reliance which grows out of a 
mastery of the subject. He is assured that he 
will not fail, that he will not falter even, because 
he has made himself familiar with the question, 
Naturally plucky, he has added obstinacy to his 
courage, in the severe discipline of the anti-sla- 
very arena. If his view of a question does not 
admit of the best argument, he seasons his speech 
with hot words, as the Spanish cooks temper their 
soups with hot pepper when there is a lack of 
meat. Though a gentleman by instinct and edu- 
cation, he will break over the laws of etiquette 
and indulge in the most provoking personalities 
when it suits his purpose to give a bad name to 
an opponent. 

He writes but little, because there is no mag- 
netism in types, no voice save the click not heard 
beyond the printer’s case. The white finger, the 
flashing eye, the impassioned voice ringing out 





likes the notes of a golden trumpet can never be 
imparted to the written or to the printed page. 

The success of Mr. Phillips as an orator is 
partly dune to his superior learning. He is a co- 
temporary among the ancients, and an ancient 
among his cotemporaries. He is a living ency- 
clopedia of facts relating to the issues which form 
the chief topics of debate. Add to this, his large 
experience and many years of practice, his care- 
ful preparation, his pleasant voice and his fine 
personal presence, and you have the principal 
points which make him one of the most polished 
and charming lecturers in the land. 

He is about fifty-six years of age, tall and slen- 
der, with a literary stoop—has a large head, bald 
on the crown, and thinly covered with fine sandy- 
colored hair on the sides. His forehead is broad 
and high—his eyes are dark—his nose of the 
“ eagle-bill type’’—his lips thin ; in a word, his 
general features indicate the scholar and thinker 
and orator that he is. He could earn twenty 
thousand dollars per annum, before lyceums, but 
he does not respond to one out of a score of the 
applications made for his services. 

Leaving the man of the golden hair and golden 





speech, I will now refer briefly to the Shak- { 
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speare of the American pulpit, Henry Ward 
Beecher. I donot intend tosay that the theologi- 
cal thunderer is a poet, and yet the poetry runs 
through his sermons and lectures as “honey- 
suckles through a hedge in June.” He is a 
natural speaker. He speaks as the birds sing— 
as the brooks fow—as the lightnings flash. The 
tones of his voice, the lights and shadows on his 
face, the earnest and the emphatic manner of the 
man attract your notice, and you can not fail to 
be moved by the sound philosophy, the apt 
imagery, and the striking originality of his style. 
The late Dr. Lyman Beecher, speaking of his sons, 
said, “Edward fires forty-pounders, and woe 
betide the man he hits. Henry fires grape-shot, 
and kills the most men.” Mr. Beecher is equally 
interesting and attractive, whether in the pulpit 
or on the platform. He never sinks the man in 
the minister, hence his sermons and his speeches 
palpitate with vitality. Dr. Campbell, of Eng- 
laud, the editor of the organ of the Independents, 
in that country, said, in one of his reviews, that 
Henry Ward Beecher “is one of three of the 
ablest and most remarkable preachers in the 
world.” 

His church covets his entire service, but he 
occasionally steps aside from its wishes, and 
keeps a lyceum appointment, seldom speaking 
for less than two hundred dollars for the hour’s 
work. He could have an engagement to lecture 
at that rate every evening in the year, if he would 
accept it. He is never at a loss to say the best 
thing in the best manner, at the time he speaks, 
whether in conversation or in public. Like the 
vocal statue of Thebes, which emitted music 
when touched by the rays of the sun, he pours 
out strains of eloquence when the heart is touched 
with an appeal for pity, or when justice calls for 
the rebuke of indignant manhood. Although a 
little past fifty—in the pulpit he appears twenty 
years younger. He is somewhat below the ordin- 
ary stature, of stout build, and bas a full face 
smoothly shaved, and lit up with large magnetic 
gray eyes. There are long-faced, straight-laced 
individuals who would be shocked at his boyish 
behavior, thinking it beneath the dignity of a 
clergyman to carry a bundle in the street, to 
work at the brakes at a fire, to put on skates and 
cut hieroglyphics on ice. He has the unwasted 
energy of a man who did not exhaust the re- 
sources of health in boyhood, so that, in his own 
words, if he has “plenty of bread and mutton 
and sleep, he is equal to bis work.” 

Since the death of Starr King, the Rev. E. I. 
Chapin is the most distinguished lyceum lecturer 
within the pale of the “liberal church ;” he is 
graphic, fluent, and forcible. His prose is un- 
rhymed poetry, and when wedded to his rich, 
deep, mellow voice, it has the charm of music. 
All are delighted during the delivery of his 
lecture—always interested, often thrilled, alter- 
nately, to tears and laughter. At the moment of 
inspiration, he sets “ the human pulse to music,” 
he makes the heart beat with the noblest pur- 
poses, and always with sympathy for struggling 
humanity. He has just passed the meridian 
of life, and has grown corpulent, as though the 
nectar of poesy and the food of the gods were 
easily digested and good for literary constitutions. 
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plied, “I lecture for F. A. M. E., which being in- 
terpreted signifies FiryY aND MY EXPENSES;” but 
he now asks one hundred dollars per lecture. 

Horace Greeley ranks with the first-class lec- 
turers, and commands his one hundred dollars fee 
as often as he will consent to speak, and yet Mr. 
Greeley is not eloquent ; indeed, he is a very in- 
different speaker, and an intolerable reader, but 
he is noted, famous as a writer—as the editor-in- 
chief of the thunderer of America, the Tribune. He 
is the Jupiter Tonans of the press, and his thunder 
implies lightning—bhis sheet is a sheet of fire, 
making moral and political darkness visible. 
Owing to his temperate habits, and his habit of 
falling asleep so easily, he grows old slowly. 
Time deals gently with him; indeed, he is four 
years on the sunny side of sixty, and there seems 
to be thirty years of good working life in him yet. 
Mr. Greeley’s veice is semi-feminine, his manner 
awkward, and he seldom lifts his eyes from his 
notes or changes the tone of his voice from the 
commencement to the close of his lecture; yet 
there are few speakers who can command better 
“paying houses,” few whose services are in 
greater demand ; this is due to his editorial fame, 
to his political influence, to his unfaltering in- 
tegrity, and to his wonderful talent—I was about 
to say genius. His tall form (broadened of late 
years), surmounted with a large head, bald in 
front and lightly touched, not with a waterfall, 
but with a spray or fog of fine hair which streams 
over his coat-collar—a collar seldom symmetri- 
cal—give him a striking appearance. Ie seems 
to dress himself as though the wind had the ar- 
rangement of his wardrobe; but he has discarded 
the old white coat and the old white hat, and 
wears well-made clothes and of the best material, 
and he ean afford it, for he is now a wealthy man. 
Some books, like acts of Congress, are merely 
read by their titles and then passed, but Mr. 
Greeley’s books are read and studied, and not 
passed until they are sifted thoroughly. His 
“ American Conflict” is considered by himself and 
others as his masterpiece, as the chief work of 
his life. The eoming season will find him in the 
lecture field, principally at the West, where his 
unpretentious manner and his opinions are popu- 
lar. 

John B. Gough is an actor and story-teller 
rather than a debater—that is, he is not a deep 
thinker, not a logician, not a student, and he 
lacks the culture of the schools—but he is a cap- 
ital mimic, overflows with speech, and gives out 
lightning like a galvanic battery. There is no 
man in the country who can move an audience to 
tears and laughter as he ean—no man who can 
entertain an assembly of men, women, and chil- 
dren so many evenings in succession as he can. 
Now with a touch of pathos dropped into the well 
of the heart—the water splashes into the eyes— 
now a ludicrous story, a strange similitude, or a 
funny gesture provoke irresistible laughter. A 
cold man sits down before him, and to the aston- 
ishment of himself and his neighbors, ‘‘ a breath 
of summer floating from the south melts him like 
snow.” This “ man wonderful,” now about fifty 
years of age, has some of the indispensable ele- 
ments of popularity; he is modest, earuest, 
plucky, and conscientious, and he has a nice 


Once being asked his terms for a lecture, he re- | sense of the comic and the pathetip, and an im- 
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agination which might have flowered out in poetry 
if he had not been an orator. Three hundred 
and sixty-five times a year he can get two hun- 
dred dollars per evening for his services, but he 
is discreet and husbands his strength—seldom 
speaking more than four times a week during the 
lecture season, and giving himsel#a broad margin 
for rest during the summer. He is a pleasant 
and generous man, and most excellent company 
in the home circle when he feels at home. He is 
of medium size, his dark-brown hair is splashed 
and streaked with the snow which never melts— 
his eyes are large and sometimes “ vivid with 
light, sometimes soft with rain.” 

Miss Anna Dickinson is a young woman who 
owes a part of her popularity to her handsome 
person. She is rather below the medium stature, 
and a stoop of the shoulders mars the symmetry 
of her figure. Her portrait and the picture of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline are almost perfect coun- 
terparts. She is a radical of the Garrison type, 
and does not conceal her convictions in regard to 
the pnblic measures and the public men of the 
day. Her caustic lectures draw like a mustard 
poultice, and she puts the plaster thickly spread 
on the politician who displeases her, and seems 
to take delight in his writhing and contortions ; 
and if he leaves his seat to wash it off with water 
or brandy and water, she throws words and faets 
at him, and they hit hard as cannon-balls. It is 
not a matter ef suprise that flattery and success 
have made her rather opinionative and sometimes 
careless in her statements. She expects from one 
hundred to two hundred dollars for each lecture, 
and manages her own business in a manner that 
would not be discreditable to a business man of 
some commercial experience. Notwithstanding 
the occasional flaws in her diction and the pro- 
vincialism of her pronunciation, she is earnest, 
honest, natural, hating tyranny and loving justice, 
and there are times, in her happiest moments, 
wher the hearer can exclaim with the poet, 

“ The wind stirs my veins 
With the leaves of the wood, 
The dews and the rains 
Mingle into my blood.” 
She is only twenty-four years of age, and yet she 
has won a name that a princess might envy. 

Theodore Tilton is a young man of thirty, and 
ranks among the first asan orawr. There is in 
his speech a happy mingling of the majesty, 
splendor, and poetry of the old parliamentary 
debaters, touched with tender sentiment and deli- 
cate humor. He scorns manuscript, and knowing 
that he “ can think upon his legs,” which lift him 
a head and shoulders above common men, he 
ventures to utter his sentiments withont notes. 
I do not intend to say that he shirks the labor of 
preparation. He is a great reader, a student, a 
thinker—and acquaints himself well with the 
issues of the times. THe is the editor-in-chief of 
the Independent, a paper of great circulation and 
influence, and all who read the double-leaded 
leaders in that sheet will find no lead in their 
language or sentiment. His blows there fall with 
the force of Thor when he wielded his thunder- 
hammer. A critic speaking of his finely finished 
and touching poem which appeared in the Galary 
a few weeks since, pronounced it one of the few 
things in verse tbat the world would never forget. 
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Mr. Tilton is confined to his editorial tasks, and he 
seldom can be prevailed upon to deliver a lecture. 
He is six feet two inches in height, rather slender, 
but straight and muscular. His head is largeand 
well orbed, cycs large and blue, hair light-brown, 
inclined to curl, and worn long 

Bayard Tayl a man of fine physical devel- 
opment; towering above his fellows, he would 
be recognized as a man of mark in any promis- 
cuous multitude. He has written a few splendid 
poems and a great number of indifferent ones. 
His reputation is due chiefly to his sketches of 
travel. There is a public curiusity to see the 
man who has made the tour of the world. His 
lectures are carefully written and exceedingly 
interesting but they are delivered with little 
emotion and less eloquence ; he is not, and never 
can be, an impassioned orator. He has just re- 
turned from the far West, and he is now writing 
letters for the “Tribune, and occasionally keeping 
a lecture appoin' ment. 

Dr. Holland—Timothy Titcomb—is a lecturer of 
eminence, gravity, and dignity—rather conserva- 
tive, and squeamishly nice about propriety. His 
writings hit the average intellect, and are popular 
on that account. His poetry, though not of the 
highest order, often affords touches of true genius. 
In lecturing, he seldom offends by any bold and 
startling thrusts at the great vices of society, but 
he bravely commits himself on the side of human 
progress, and the auditors are sure to find a 
nucleus of truth within the nebula of his speech. 
Although he iv on the bright side of fifty, he has 
made his mark and his fortune, and can afford to 
decline many of the applications which are made 
for his literary labors. He is elmost a perfect 
type of the American gentleman, and richly 
merits the honor and the wealth which rewards 
him for his work. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, is seldom 
persuaded to keep a lyceum appointment. He is 
a brilliant, witty man, and incisive, and crowds 
more beautiful things within the parenthesis of 
an hour than almost any other man. He is one 
of those valuable combinations of talent, learn- 
ing, and genius done up in a small package. 
Diamonds are never large as rocks. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson is one of the original 
thinkers of the age. At home and abroad he is 
acknowledged as s man of more than “ conti 
nental fame ” Original and forcible as Carlyie, 
he is more elegant and poetical than the gnarled 
and crooked author of “Sartor Resartus.” It is 
indeed a rich treat to listen to the wise and 
sparkling sentiments as they come from the heart 
and lips of Emerson. 

The Rev. Mr. Milburn, formerly of this city, 
now of Chicago, is a conservative in politics. 
He is known as the “ biind man eloquent.” It 
seems as though his physical infirmity is more 
than compensated by his intellectual vision. He 
is ready of speech ; has a clear, pieasant voice ; 
is exact in his utterance, and his words come 
“clean cut from his lips.” There is also a good 
deal of tropical heatin his emotion (he is a South- 
erner), and there are times when his speech cul- 
minates in impassioued eloquence. 

Southern eloquence usually flows in the chan- 
nel of politics and statesmanship (there is a dif- 
ference between the two), hence we seldom hear 





of distinguished Sontherners on the lyceum plat- 
form. W. G. Simms, the poet, occasionally reads 
a poem for the entertainment of friends; and 
some of the friends of education occasionally 
give us something in that line when they address 
the students of colleges. Alexander H. Stephens 
is one of the most cloquent speakers on the con- 
tinent. Henry A. Wise, fluent, versatile, and 
original, is accustomed to literary efforts. The 
former is to appear before a Jyceum at Indianap- 
olis. That we do not get more literary entertain- 
ment from such sources is a matter of regret. 
since the genial and sunny climate of the South 
is favorable to the growth of that living eloquence 
which gives us language pulsing with feeling and 
sparkling with magnetism. 

Swinburne, the young English poet, says, “I 
think the air and face of things here north puts 
snow at flower-time in the biood, and tears be- 
tween the sad eyes and the merry mouth in youth’s 
days.” 

Whether this be true or not, it is certain that 
Bascom Clay and Patrick Henry were Southern- 
ers. Among the clergymen, the lawyers, and 
statesmen and men of letters at the South there 
is abundant material for lyceum entertainments. 

I must not continue the catalogue, nor exhaust 
it. These lecturers and others usually treat of 
live and national topics. They usually exert a 
good moral influence, standing firmly by the cause 
of education and whatever pertains to the welfare 
of the race. It is a noted Tact, that im towns 
which support the lyceum will be found the 
greatest number of newspapers and the best li- 
braries, and the largest number of men and wo- 
men of taste and refinement. 

Among many others of our foremost pubiic 
speakers who occasionally lecture before lyce- 
ums and with great acceptance are William H. 
Burleigh, the poet and orator, a ready, off-hand, 
and eloquent man: he is one of our port war- 
dens ; General Schurz, editor of the Detroit Post ; 
Frederick Douglas, the colored orator ; Mr Tay- 
lor, of Chicago ; Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lippin- 
cott); Josh Billings, of Poughkeepsie ; James T. 
Brady, the eminent lawyer ; Dr. Field, the editor 
of the Evangelist; Lieut.-Governor Croo Bross, 
of the Chicago Tribune ; Speaker Colfax, General 
Banks, General Butler, and others. 

re 


CAUSES AND PROGRESS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


Tue main causes tending to the civilization 
and consequent advancement of our race, from 
barbarism to its present attainments, and still 
pushing forward its destinies to yet higher ac- 
complishments, are not generally understood or 
properly appreciated. To the farmer, fisherman, 
and hunter do we owe, of course, our main sus- 
tenance (except where spontaneous fruits supply 
small needs in special localities), but they need 
stimulating to make their products of any essen- 
tial general value to our race, beyond supp!ying 
their own individual needs. Man, in simply 
seeking food for himseif and family, without 
some outside stimulus to exertion and to give 
direction to his energies, through his excited 
cupidity, would ever remain in a state of 
mere selfish rudeness. At most, he would 





exchange a few simple excessive products of his 
own, with another abundance of some near 
neighbor, to add by primitive barter to his own 
variety. 

Who thus stimulates man’s capacity for pro- 
gress? Is it not, par excellence, the merchant, 
from him who spreads his operations over seas 
and continents, to the comparative local traders 
in every section of every advanced country? It 
is they to whom the producers sell their products, 
thus stimulating the productions, and furnishing 
in exchange the products of distant localities, 
natural and artificial, which are the foundation 
of all social advancement. It is the needs of the 
merchant which stimulate him to commercial 
enterprises, in building ships for the conveyance 
of the products of other climes; to the making of 
our common roads, railroads, steamboats, and 
canals to facilitate bis operations. He, too, who 
thus builds warehouses, localizes incipient towns, 
suited to his conveniences, and by making man 
gregarious, causes mutual dependence to stimulate 
each other to the general advancement of the race. 
The merchants and their co-adjutors, denizens of 
towns and cities, become, by their free inter- 
course with their fellow-man, orally and by post 
(the latter at first instituted for their convenience), 
the source of interchanged acquirements, the 
main foundation of our knowledge ; the creation 
and gradual improvement in all facilities of 
intercourse, including telegraphs; the building 
of factories; improvements in machinery ; hu- 
mane institutions; laws for the regulation of 
intercourse between nations ; scientific societies, 
and all the refining embellishments of life, have 
their beginning and advancement in the needs of 
the merchant. Gradually through their associa- 
ation with the inhabitants of the rural districts, 
are the latter brought to appreciate and adopt 
their advancement in knowledge and refinement. 
Thus are the merchants and traders, unconscious- 
ly, through the stimulus of cupidity, in their 
chosen pursuits, made the great benefactors and 
civilizers of our race. 

Religion, as often claimed, is not the stimnlus 
which has brought about our existing advance- 
ment; as that only, in its highest attainment, is 
but a wholesome adjunct, dependent, too, for its 
diffusion upon the merchant and trader ; as with- 
out their needs, society in the normal rural 
districts would be wholly without the needed 
intercourse with their fellow-man, to the end of 
acquiring euch knowledge, by the appliances of 
the arts, for their dissemination. Even the con- 
veyances of missionaries have been dependent 
upon the merchants for their facilities ; and wiih- 
out the stimulus of mercantile pursuits, would 
such missionaries have been wholly confined to 
oral teaching. from one rude hamlet to another, 
without concert of religious societies to aid them, 
as such are dependent upon money for their 
establishment, and money was alone created as 
an interchange for the needs ef merchants. 

CHAS. B. TOWNSEND. 

Locust VaLLEY, QuEENs Co., N. Y. 
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‘*Amn’r it wicked to rob dis chicken roost, 
Dick?” “ Dat’s a great moral question, Gumbo ; 
and we ain’t no time to arguefy it now; hand 
down anoder puilet.’”’ 
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Social Relat 
Our Social Relations. 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and tvelr beings bleud. — Thomson. 





WOMEN WHO TALE. 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


“ As if all women didn’t talk !"" says the grum- 
bling philosopher who opens this number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“All women do not talk, sir, in spite of your 
convictions on the subject. They chatter, they 
gossip ; they string together words and sentences 
innumerable on the slenderest possible chain of 
an idea; they rattle and run on; but there is not 
one woman in ten who falks. Not that talking is 
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| fore we know it. 











day events. When it verges on what Mrs. This 
said and Miss That did, and the personal affairs 
of the T’other family, it becomes tattle. One is 
charming and interesting—the other, mere spite, 
measured off into syllables and sentences ! 

The chief difficulty is in knowing just how far 
to go, and when to stop. Unfortunately, there 
are no gates or hedges or fences laid down on the 
wide expanse over which a woman’s tongue trav- 
els. People who talk merely for the sake of talk- 
ing, can not very well avoid saying a great many 
foolish things. We can’t talk forever about the 
weather, and the mud, and the last lecture, and 
the next party ; we become personal almost be- 
And ever: body must be aware 
how very difficult it is to turn conversation out 


| of a personal channel into any other under the 


one of the lost arts; we should rather class it | : 
| shoal of personality, to congratulate yourself on 


among the arts that have never been found! It 
is altogether a mistaken idea that everybody knows 
how to talk! Dictionary words and far-fetched 
expressions do not make a good talker. “ Mrs. 


sun! How terribly aggravating it is to get peo- 
ple fairly chatting, well out of the dangerous 


the successful navigation of Scylla and Charyb- 


| dis, and then to hear some old lady, whose per- 


So and So talks like a book,” is a very common | 


expression ; but you may observe whenever Mrs. 
So and So enters a room, a very general edging 
away—an expression of apprehension—a dispo- 
sition to shrink from her immediate neighborhood. 
No donbt she talks like a book; but nobody cares 
to have a book, in human hinding, follow them 
around and persecute them with unsolicited 
chapters! We ought to have asylums for people 
who have such a rabid Jetermination to talk at 
everybody ! 

But born talkers—how few there are! People 
whose words bring up little fleeting pictures in 
your mind, whose adjectives are always express- 


tinacity is a matter beyond question, say, “ But 
to come back to Mr. A. and Miss B. !” 

Oh, meek Moses! patient Job! we need all 
all your bright examples to keep us from the 
depths of despair when that old lady speaks up 
8o distinctly ! 

Then what are we to talk about? Why, any- 
thing—everything. Do you ever say to yourself, 
“What am I to think about?” Not at all; 


| thoughts come dancing through your mind like 


ive, whose descriptions are like clear photographs, | 


whose ready ideas clothe themselves in words 
just as naturally as birds settle down into their 
nests, are they not rare as black swans? And of 
the few, four out of six are women ! 


We hear a good deal of satire about “‘ wom- | 


en’s gossip.”” Wherein, may we venture to ask, 
does it differ from men’s gossip? Is it any less 


censurable to talk of the color of a horse than | 


the color of a dress? Is Jones’ folly in mortga- 
ging his place to buy petroleum shares a more 


allowable topic of discussion than Mrs. Jones’ in- | 


different housekeeping and rebellious servants ? 
Half the women’s gossip--we may as well be 
honest and say two thirds of it—is only second- 
hand, gathered from the sublime lips of their 
busbands. ‘“ Women will talk.’”” Yes—and men 
will listen, and langh, and enjoy the racy malice 
and highly seasoned comments, and then, un- 
grateful wretches! turn round and sneer at “a 
woman’s gossip!” Fair play, gentlemen, say 
we. If you don’t like it, why do you expect it 
every evening with your slippers and your tea? 
Why do you assume that injured air, and say, 
‘Well, I guess I'll go round to the theater—it’s 
so stupid at home!’ when the spicy chalice is not 
filled for your delectation ? 

After all, what a wide difference there is be- 
tween gossip and tattle! Gossip, managed by a 
skillful tongue (a woman’s of course—male gos- 
sips are below scorn ; vide Boswell, Walpole, and 
Jenkins of the New York press), is just a species 
of parlor and kitchen history—a resumé of every- 





an April rivulet; you are never at a loss for un- 
spoken conversation! Just think aloud! “But 
I can not find words to express all those fan- 
cies.” That is your own fault. Here are your 
ready thoughts on one side; and here, on the 
other, is the whole glorious vocabulary of the 
English language! Yon might as well say you 
can not breathe with a good pair of lungs and 
plenty of air! 

We know women who set little traps about 
their rooms to catch conversation : vases of flow- 
ers—albums of photographic views—tbe latest 
published books—shells, and sea-mosses. and cu- 
rious dried ferns. And they are almost always 
successful, too, these skillfully baited traps ! 

Women who talk may be subdivided into any 
quantity of classes: the old ladies who assert 
things as if they were reading the Ten Com- 
mandments—the women who tell things by detail, 
a la cookery-book receipits—the girls who model 
their conversation after the last hero of the last 
sensation novel—the girls who think it “ cunning” 
to intersperse their sentences with the slang you 
hear at every street corner—the females who 
keep you standing on the steps while they go in- 
to all the particulars of their family affairs—the 
women who talk round and round a subject in 
concentric circles until they fairly make your 
head swim—in fact, we might go on for half a 
dozen columns instancing the various examples 
of the class female-talker! May we not hope 
for an improvement? 

If we would only espouse the cause of the 
plaintiff in the everlasting case of Conversation 
versus Slander—if we would only remember that 
Things, not People, bear discussion best, how 
much pleasanter would be the task of listening 
to women who talk! 
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JOHN HENRY BENEDICT, SENIOR. 
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A WEEK ago last night, John Henry Benedict, 
Senior, came home in a storm from his office, and, 
after putting away his wet umbrella and taking 
of his wet coat and wiping his wet hat, seated 
himself in a large eo the fire. To 
make himself agreeable ? To read his 
newspaper in silence. As he long ago found 
out that no one was comfortable who isn’t doing 
something, he made no delay, but took up his 
paper at once without stopping to exchange 
salutations with John Henry Benedict, Junior 
(be isn’t naturally fond of children, especially 
when they are boys), and began to read 

There was perfect quiet for the space of a few 
minutes, for John Henry Benedict, Junior, was 
not quite ready for a start, but suddenly, without 
a second’s warning to prepare the nerves of John 
Henry Benedict, Senior, for what was coming, he 
dashed around the room ata furious rate. He, 
as well as his father, long since made the dis- 
covery that no one is comfortable who isn’t doing 
something, and as he didn’t know how to read, 
not having attained even to the knowledge of his 
letters, and couldn’t go out-doors because it 
rained, he concluded to do the next best thing, 
and seek satisfaction astride of a cane. But this 
seriously interfered with the satisfaction that 
John Henry Benedict, Senior, was finding in his 
newspaper, and at once was issued the command: 
“Jobn Henry, make less noise, or put that cane 
up and sit down.” 

“ John Henry,” far from being a rebel at heart, 
tried to “make less noise,” but the new and 
original reins he had manufactured for the occa- 
sion made horseback riding doubly attractive, 
and weak was his poor human effort. He could 
not “ make less noise.’’ He even made more. 

Then arose Jobn [Henry Benedict, Senior, and 
with that cool, imperturbable look that says, 
“ When I command, I will be obeyed,” speaks out : 
“Put away that cane immediately, and sit down in 
that chair in the corner of the room, and don’t 
stir till I tell you that yon may. Now, mind me, 
Jobn Henry, or you'll find I can do something 
more than talk.” 

“John Henry” put away the cane and sat 
down, with the purpose of obedience, but he soon 
found it not only inconvenient but impossible 
not to “ stir,” for, like all the human race from 
Adam’s time till now, he was made to take great 
delight in stirring. So he stirs, stirs round in 
his chair—then stirs out of his chair, and finally 
stirs all around the room, entirely forgetful of 
the fact that John Henry Benedict. Senior, bas 
threatened to “do something more than talk.” 

The day of grace is over, for “John Henry” 
has stirred—stirred contrary to his father’s ex- 
pressed will. The newspaper is laid down, and 
the switch is brought out, “ to teach John Henry 
obedivnce to rigitful authority.” It was well 
laid on (John Henry Benedict, Senior, never does 
anythin.s by halves, and has a great contempt for 
half of a whipping), and the boy, robbed of his 
rights and disgraced by a whipping. flew to his 
mother. With that marvelous wisdom that 
mothers sometimes possess, she said nothing in 
blame of the unwise, unreasonable, unsympathet- 
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ic father, neither did she utter any reproof or | may not sing and laugh boisterously, but live 
threat to irritate the child still more. She only | simply and entirely for John Henry Benedict, 


poured out her love upon him—thgt love which 
is at all times healing and health-giving—and 
stroked his forehead gently with her soft hand, 
and talked to bim in her most winning way about 
being good. He was not res‘less under her talk, 
or impatient at ber restraint, for she was “a 
charmer, charming most wisely.” He sat quietly 
in her lap, and listened to the interesting stories 
she told him, and laughed and asked questions, 
and forgot to do wrong. The boy was completely 
under the magnetic influence of his mother, and 
the evil spirits who were on hand when he was 
whipped, fled, for they conld not work with a 
sweet, holy mother. 

That night Mrs. Benedict was obliged to take 
from John Henry Benedict, Senior, a curtain 
lecture on-—-on what? False tenderness! She 
fell asleep hearing him affirm and re-affirm that 
he “never liked to whip John Henry in her 
presence, because she always cried, and that that 
was very bad for a child.” 

How it is that a mother’s tears, expressive as 
they are of love and sympathy, can hurt a child, 
he would have been puzzled to tell, but he bad 
obstinately intrenched himself in the belief that 
punishment ought to be inflicted with a dry eye, 
and a face in which the offender can not read, 
«I’m sorry for you.” He never thinks of crying 
himself, when he whips the boy, although it 
would be a most appropriate and manly expres- 
sion of sympathy. And, like all coarse, unfeel- 
ing men, he “ wants no woman sitting by crying.” 

Alas! John Henry Benedict, Senior, while 
counting himself wise, is a fool. He thinks that 
the great evil of the day is the over-indulgence 
of children, and what little time he has to give to 
Mm. Benedict he spends in lecturing ber for her 
*< false tenderness.” He actually thinks her so 
dangerous to the young, that he wants to set this 
mark upon her: “ Poison For Children.” 

And yet what she really does, in the line of 
“ false tenderness,” it would perplex a philoso- 
pher to tell. She is nota weak woman. She is, 
on the contrary, a strong woman, strong in love— 
strong in her efforts to make the boy good, and 
strong in the faith that he will yet be good, and 
that she will yet live to see the full growth and 
the rich blossoms of what she has sown. She 
prays and labors and waits, all in true womanly 
style. 

Ah, John Henry Benedict, Senior, well is it for 
John Henry Benedict, Junior, that he has a 
mother—a mother whose wisdom will, in some 
measure, at least, counteract your folly. The 
boy is doing pretty well ; he would still do better 
if he had a different father. The trouble, oh, 
unreasonable, unteachable father, is not the 
over-indulgence of the child. It is the over- 
indulgence of yourself. You want satisfaction 
from morning to night—satisfaction in your busi- 
pess—satisfaction m social life, in social pleasures 
—satisfaction away from home, and satisfaction 
at home, and above all things, the satisfaction of 
a very quiet time when you sit by the fireside at 
night, reading the papers. Therefore, poor little 
John Henry Benedict, Junior, may not caper and 
dance and prance and kick up his heels. He 





Senior. 

You are so self-indulgent, sir, that you want 
all your time. You want to build up wealth, 
worldly prosperity, fame, a name in the earth ; 
and this requires all your time with the exception 
of a few minutes which you, now and then, give 
to your child when you want to talk to him and 
whip him. 

Talk no more about the over-indulgence of the 
boy, but settle it in your mind that the most pro- 
lific source of evil in your family is your over- 
indulgence of yourself. 

The mother’s “ false tenderness,” about which 
you make such a hne-and-cry, is a strong tower, 
into which your child runs, and is safe—safe 
from many a temptation—safe from many a snare 
which you in your coldness and severity and 
unloving ways lay for his feet. Condescend to 
be like the woman you criticise, and you can 
then, with skillful hand, help to build up and 
beautify and perfect the character of that affec- 
tionate little boy who calls you father. a. A. G. 
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Waar 1s an Otp Maw ?—Never be afraid of be- 
coming an old maid, fair reader. An old maid is 
far more honorable than a heartless wife ; and 
“ single blessedness” is greatly superior, in point 
of happiness, to wedded life without love. “Fall 
not in love, dear girls—beware !” says the song. 
But we do not agree with scid song on this ques- 
tion. On the contrary, we hold that it is a good 
thing to fall in love or get in love, if the loved 
object be a worthy one. To fall in love with an 
honorable man is as proper as it is for an honor- 
able man to fall in love with a virtuous and ami- 
able woman ; and what could be a more gratify- 
ing spectacle than a sight so pure, so approach- 
ing in its devotion to the celestial? No; fall in 
love as soon as you like, provided it be with a 
suitable person. Fall in love, and then mar’” ; 
but never marry unless you do love. That's ..e 
great point. Never marry fora“ home” ora “hus- 
band.” Never degrade yourself by becoming a 
party to such an alliance. Never sell yourself, 
body and soul, on terms so contemptible. Love 
dignifies all things; it ennobles all conditions. 
With love, the marriage rite is truly a sacrament. 
Without it, the ceremony is a base fraud, and the 
act a human desecration. Marry for love, or not 
at all. Be an “‘ old maid” if fortune throws not 
in your way the man of your heart ; and though 
the witless may sneer and the jester may laugh, 
you still have your reward in an approving con- 
science and a comparatively peaceful life. 

For well-to-do old bachelors we have no sym- 
pathy. They ought to be taxed nine tenths of all 
they are worth, to support women and chiidren. 

———s> oo oe 

Arrer the ca: ture of Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town, he was one day standing in the presence 
of General Washington with his head uncovered. 
The General politely said to him: ‘ My lord, 
you had better be covered from the oold.”” His 
lordship, applying his hand to his head, replied : 
“Tt matters little, sir, what becomes of this 
head now.”’ 





CURIOSITIES OF THE Marrtace Service In Ex- 
GLAND.—A clergyman in Hampshire, England, 
writes: “If you had married as many couples as 
Ihave, you would be aware that it is not only 
when German princes appear at the hymeneal 
altar in England that novelties in pronunciation 
occur and foreign matter is introduced into the 
marriage service. In my parish it is quite the 
fashion for the man in giving the ring to say to 
the woman, ‘ With my body I thee wash up, and 
with all my hurdle goods I, thee, and thou ;’ to 
which strange trio he pertinaciously adheres in 
spite of all my endeavors to correct the text. 
One man who could not read, but had taken 
praiseworthy pains to learn his part beforehand: 
had perfectly mastered what he was taught, only 
unluckily his ‘coach’ had blundered upon the 
baptismal instead of the matrimonial service, so 
when interrogated as to taking the woman to be 
his wedded wife, the bridegroom stoutly affirmed, 
‘ All this I steadfastly believe.’ The women are 
usually better up in this part of the prayer-book 
than the men; but one day @ bride (taught ina 
government school) startled me by making the 
extraordinary vow to take her husband ‘too ’ave 
and too ’old from this day fortni’t for betterer 
horse for richerer power in siggerness else to 
love cherries and to bay.’ What meaning this 
marvelous farrago conveyed to her mind it is be- 
yond the power of mine to imagine.” 

[Though many can neither read, write, or ci- 
pher, they marry, and of course blunder through 
‘the service,” as best they may, after hearing 
—each their part—repeated by one more for- 
tunate. The marriage ceremony among the low- 
er classes in the old country is not unlike that 
practiced among the freedmen here. ] 
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CHURCH DRESS. 


Cuurca dress has reached such an extravagance 
in our day as to call for public rebuke. It would 
seem to be in barmony with the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ that simplicity be the rule of 
dress in His courts; instead, however, the ele- 
gance of church dresa is so great that we must 
conclude that either vanity finds a school in the 
church, or the purse rendered consequential in 
the house of God. Humility is the one great 
lesson of Christianity—humility in thought and 
external appearance— but when the church be- 
comes the theater for display and affectation, this 
lesson, it would seem, is despised. 

It is too patent that, in His house, wherein all 
before [Him are equal, there exists an anti-Christ- 
like caste, the existence of which is evidenced by 
the extravagance of dress, which gives birth to 
phariseeism, tyranny, and all uncharitableness. 

How much more appropriate in this place is a 
simple costume, of some modest and chaste color! 
How appropriate to illustrate that one day out of 
the seven—“ the day of rest’—is indeed de- 
voted to Christian offices, and that one day is 
selected in which worldliness and the pursuit of 
vanities are swallowed up in being honest to re- 
ligious professions! Then would we be able to 
determine (for I only appeal to the serious) who 
go to “see and be seen,” and those who go from 
compulsion of duty ! JOHN DUNN. 
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*“*Iy I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankiud— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the lew ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. Dut if he regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on boi h 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this Is the course I take 
myself,”"—De Foe, 
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TAKING SIDES. 


In the discussion of questions, social, 
religious, and political, one is always lia- 
ble to take partial views, and ere he is 
aware of it, become a one-sided partisan. 
Men of limited knowledge, or those not 
properly balanced, lacking the faculties of 
observation, reflection, or analysis, will 
necessarily form but an imperfect esti- 
mate of the whole matter. The abstract 
thinker takes one view ; the thoughtless 
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ers accordingly. What of his head? Is 
it long, high, broad, or narrow? What 
of his temperament? Is it active, or is 
it sluggish ? Is he executive, or is he 
“tame?” What of his quality? Is he 
coarse and flabby, or is he fine and firm ? 
We may “measure the man” and know 
a'l these things with perfect certainty, as 
much so, indeed, as we may know the 
strength, activity, endurance, and dispo- 
sition of a horse, an ox, ora dog. Then 
why not apply this knowledge? And 
why not select “the right man for the 
right place” on scientific principles ? 
Why go on in the old routine practice 
of “ cutting and trying” when, by the ap- 
plication of scientific rules, we may de- 
termine results in advance of experi- 
ment? It is amusing to hear superficial 
observers pass judgment on those they 
meet. One would suppose, at first, that 
they had illimitable knowledge. They 
pronounee sentences on this religion and 


| onthat—Pagan, Catholic, or Protestant— 


looker takes another; and the two will | 
| or government of any account is the one 


come to widely different conclusions. 
The real truth, which neither exactly 
sees, lies between them. A man of strong 
practical judgment, educated in the 
schools of science, philosophy, and expe- 
rience, one free from prejudice, bigotry, 
superstition, ur party bias, may examine 
any, nay, all questions, discern the truth 
and error as they exist, and with his well- 
adjusted mental machinery separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and the truth from 
error. <A bigot takes a view so narrow 
that his opinion is insignificant and counts 
nothing. <A strict partisan strives to 
make out a case for selfish purposes; put- 
ting party above principle, he warps the 
truth and gains his point. Little do 
these superficial minds realize their lit- 
tleness. They are not aware that the 
glasses through which they look are dim 
with prejudice, colored by superstition, 
or dark with ignorance. How, then, are 
we to arrive at the truth? How judge 


So of this or that 
And the only good 
thing in the world, the only creed, party, 


seeing no difference. 
social compact. 


which they belong to, or, rather, which 
belongs to them! 

It is true that kindred spirits, persons 
begotten under similar influences, edu- 
cated in similar schools, are likely to be 


_ much alike in complexion and in char- 





who is who, and what is what? All are | 


not educated ; all are not broad, liberal, 
well-balanced, and comprehensive. But 


yo 


acter. 


* Birds of a feather flock together."’ 


And where the “bell- wether” goes, 
there goes the flock. A few original, 
knowing, and designing minds—good or 
bad—lead the world. And most men 
“take sides,” become partisans, and fail 
to develop into anything like what it 
would be possible for them to do. 

Old superstition condemns and con- 
signs man to a hopeless, endless perdi- 
tion, insists on his wickedness and total 
depravity. Our science indicates his 
tendencies to both vice and virtue, the 
possibilities of his improvement and de- 
velopment into what God intended him 
to be. Let each of us make the most of 


| ourselves and of the life vouchsafed to us. 
even those of limited capabilities may | 
know who is the one thing or the other, | 
and choose their servants, officers, magis- | 
traces, teachers, legislators, and preach- and take sides rightly. 


Let each of us endeavor to grasp the 
whole truth, that, taking an unbiased 
view, we may be able to judge correctly 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

Oor accougt of the Oneida Community, pub- 
lished in the October number of this Journa., 
created much interest and elicited many inquiries. 
We now give an illustrated description of the 
Mormons — the most numerous body of polyga- 
mists existing. Whether or not this people is to go 
on in the course they have marked out for them- 
selves, or whether a new revelation may be vouch- 
safed to them in which some modifications shall 
be proposed, the future will disclose. As to the 
policy, the right or the wrong, of Mormonism, 
each reader will judge for himself ; and God will 
judge us all. Whatever is true, right. and in 
keeping with the intmutable laws of God and of 
nature—the spiritual and the natural—will con- 
tinue to the end of time. Whatever is false, 
wrong, or in violation of those laws must pass 
away. Mormonism isa ‘* fact ;’ polygamy exists ; 
a hundred thousand people accept it, believe in it, 
defend it. Of their sincerity who can doubt? As 
to the correctness of their opinions or the truth of 
their doctrines honest men differ. The general sen- 
timent throughout Christendom is opposed to po- 
lygamy. A very small minority practice it. We 
give an impartial account of its origin, progress, 
and present condition ; with portraits of many of 
its chief actors and promoters—a sturdy, prolific 
race. It has been charged that polygamy gener- 
ates dwarfs, imbeciles, and monstrosities. Our 
observations fail to confirm these statements ; 
indeed, disprove them. We hear of no deaf, 
dumb, blind, or idiotic Mormon babies. Ié is 
also said that the Mormons are a sensual people. 
We are credibly informed that sexnal disease is 
unknown among them ; that there is absolutely 
no such thing as licentiousness among the Mor- 
mons. When charged with prostitution, the Mor- 
mon replies, “‘ Purify the hearts and bodies of 
your own falleps men and women who throng 
your streets, before censuring us.” It is said 
that strong, vigorous, robust healih is the ruie 
among both sexes in Great Salt Lake City. 

So much for the physical ; now what of the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual? What of their schools 
and churches? If less attention has been given 
to these than in older communities, may it not 
be because of the want of facilities incident to 
a new country, rather than from a disinc’ina- 
tion to encourage the development of the higher 
nature? We hear much of Mormon temples, 
churches, tabernacles, etc.; of their immense 
gatherings for religious purposes; and it must be 
apparent to all that itis by the religious princi- 
ple that | are held together —disseininate their 
opinions. Is this a superstition? a sort of thrall- 
dom from which its victims can not get away? 
Or is it a magnetie attraction—a spiritua) aurora 
borealis which allures and deludes? What is it 
that from such insignificant beginnings becomes 
such a power? We may here state that all 
the Mormon heads we have examined—and we 
have examined many, including Joseph Smi'h, 
Brigham Young, and a large number of Mormon 
missionaries, both in Eurcpe and in America—we 
have found them to be large, considerably above 
the average, well supported by t trong, healthy 
bodies. Of course these were leaders—repre- 
sentative men—and may be supposed to have 
large heads, “ with something in them.” [low it 
may be with the masses we do not know ; we in- 
fer, however, that great originality. strong sense 
of liberty, indomitab!e perseverance, pleeck, and 
executiveness will be found to be leading char- 
acteristics, even in the common Mormon But 
read the descripiion we give elsewhere, and 
judge for yourself whether they are fools, fanat- 
cs, or philosophers. 


Other socialistic communities will be described 
in the Journa., from time to time. 
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MORE TESTIMONY. 


‘*Wuat was Purenotogy Done ror You?’’—I 
have noticed in your valuable Journat the ques- 
tion, What has Phrenology done for you? Allow 
me, if you please, to give a few facts concerning 
what it has done for me; for tostate all would be 
impossible, and to give an extended account 
would probably be wearisome to you. 

I am twenty-two years old, an only, though 
not a spoiled, child, thank God! am five feet 
eleven inches high, and tolerably well-propor- 
tioned, and have generally enjoyed excellent 
health ; have a natural talent for trade, which 
has been cultivated from infancy, for my father 
has always kept a retail grocery (but no liquors). 

At school I was always at the head of my class, 
especially in mathematics. When out of school, 
my time was spent in the store, but I have for 
the last five or six years had a firm conviction 
that I am capable of performing more responsible 
duties than keeping a retail store. 

I have often im€gined myself in a command- 
ing position, directing this one to do this, an- 
other to do that, receiving something from one 
and giving to another, or, in other words, having 
a dozen irons in the fire; and with intense 
pleasure would I follow each in their different 
duties, and in case of failure, bringing up my 
reserves, and with unbounded satisfaction follow- 
ing to a successful termination each day’s duties. 

That there is some such position for me I have 
no doubt, and if I don’t fill it, it won’t be be- 
cause I haven't tried. Why I am so confident of 
my ability is, that three years ago I started busi- 
ness for myself, with one boy, ten years old, for 
help. I now employ four grown persons, and 
manage my business with as much ease as when 
I had only enough for one to do. I pride myself 
considerably on the system on which I have con- 
ducted my business. At the start I planned a 
book, had it ruled and bound, in which I have 
kept a daily account of cash and credit sales, the 
amount of money paid out, the amount received, 
and the amount on hand, so that I can compare 
any day, week, or month with any corresponding 
period of the two preceding years. I also have 
kept a strict store and personal expense account, 
and a pocket diary, in which I have not failed to 
make an entry every day for two years. NowI 
think I have come to the point where I can state 
understandingly the facts. 

Thirteen months ago, to gratify my curiosity, 


or rather desire to know whethet Phrenology was‘ 


a humbug, I had my head examined. I had the 
‘*Self-Instructor’’ marked as a chart, and for 
months, as occasion would permit, consulted the 
Instructor, and always with benefit. When 
describing my weaknesses, it was terribly cutting ; 
yet I could not deny fads. The conditions 
marked strong, I have used with more confidence ; 
those marked weak, I have cultivated; and dur- 
ing the past six months I have improved more, 
both my mental and physical conditions, than in 
any two years previous to my examination, for 
the simple reason that I have lived understandingly. 
I have read a few numbers of your Journat, and 
from every one have received some information 
which I consider invaluable. Hereafter, every 
number shall be placed upon my reading-table, 





with the daily papers, that my customers (mostly 
students) may have the benefit of it. My neigh- 
bor (a dentist) has just laid down a recent num- 
ber, which he has been reading, and says, ‘‘ That’s 
a pretty good thing—I believe I must subscribe 


for it.’’ I hope others will go and do likewise. 
. . - 
oe 
WHAT I8 “A LITTLE?’’ 


IN one of the scientific periodicals, a correspon- 
dent, embarrassed by the instructions for prepar- 
ing a certain experiment, and for adding “a lit- 
tle” of some particular chemical substance to a 
soluiion, asked the editor: “‘ How much is ‘a lit- 
tle?’”” It was a good question ; for there is often 
too much vagueness in this kind of language, al- 
though in most cases it is inferred that an experi- 
menter knows sufficient of his subject to keep clear 
of any very grave miscalculation. The question 
is, moreover, useful in another way, drawing our 
attention to the minuteness of some of the opera- 
tions of nature, and to the increasing power of in- 
genious men to measure the degree of that minute- 
ness. We know that gold, for instance, may be 
beaten into leaves, of which two hundred thou- 
sand would go to make up an inch in thickness ; 
that a slip of this leaf, if it could be cut one-hun- 
dredth of an inch wide, and then one-hundredth 
of this slip in length, would still be visible ; and 
thus we should render visible one-two-hundred- 
millionth of a cubic inch of gold. 

All the naturalists who are familiar with the 
microscope, and its teachings in regard to organ- 
ized structure, claim to know better than the rest 
of us what is that wonderful thing, “a little.” 
The white cliffs of Albion, that poets and tourists 
say so much about, and which girt that island so 
remarkably on the south-east, are composed of 
chalk, which runs inland through many counties ; 
and the microscope tells us that this chalk is com- 
posed almost wholly of shells and corals. The 
waters which sweep round from Margate to Folke- 
stone are whitened with the remains of these 
shells and corals; and the ceilings of London are 
white-washed—nay, if common report is to be be- 
lieved, London milk is whitened also—by this 
agency. 

Certain little tiny beings called Diatomacee, 
which zoologists and botanists are quarreling 
about (each claiming them as belonging to their 
department of science), are of marine origin, and 
formed chiefly of silica. Of these creatures, Dr. 
Hooker says: “The waters, and even the ice of 
the whole Antarctic Ocean, between the parallels 
of 60 deg. and 80 deg., abound in them in such 
countless myriads, that they everywhere stain 
the surface of a pale ochreous brown color; and 
they are gradually producing a submarine deposit 
or bank of vast dimensions, which flanks the whole 
length of Victoria Barrier (a glacier of ice some 
four hundred miles in length); and the deposit 
occupies an area four hundred miles long by a 
hundred and twenty broad. All the soundings in 
this deposit--and the lead sometimes sank two 
feet in it—brought up scarcely anything but 
diatomacex.”” The reader will, of course, under- 
stand that these little creatures are mere atoms of 
mud or dust, until examined very closely. 

Dr. Rymer Jones tells us that, a few years ago, 





.in the maintenance of our nationality. 


the inhabitants of a certain district in Sweden, 
possessing but a scanty stock of corn, were in 
the habit of mixing with their meal a portion of 
the earth of the district, to supply the deficiency, 
and that this earth was found to be nutritive. 
Now, it has long been an acknowledged fact, that 
animal life can not be sustained by inorganic 
matter, but how, then, in this case, could such be 
employed as nutriment? Many microscopes 
were speedily directed to this inquiry; and on 
examination, to the astonishment of an admiring 
world, this earth was found to consist entirely of 
shells of microscopic creatures ; shells as perfect 
in their construction as. they were varied in their 
beauty. Even particles which can not be seen at 
all by the naked eye, are sometimes found, on ex- 
amination, to be beaut#ully organized plants or 
animals, as complete in their minuteness as a uni- 
verse is in its vastness. 


—__— > 
AMBRICAN INTERESTS IN ASIA. 


Tue project of Dr. Macgowan, of this city, late 
from China and Japan, of an industrial and scien- 
tific mission to various portions of Eastern Asia, 
continues to receive the support of agricultural 
and other public bodies. The American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society and the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society have again called the 
attention of the general government to the sub- 
ject. It is now under consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Few on the Atlantic coast, and not many on 
the shores of the Pacific, are aware of the impor- 
tance of American interests in those extensive 
regions of the Orient, which by the growth of our 
country have become to us a farther West. Dr. 
Macgowan’s project contemplates the negotiation 
of commercial treaties with all those countries 
which yet possess the requisite degree of inde- 
pendence to confer such privileges. At the same 
time the mission proposes the investigation of the 
agriculture and arts of Eastern Asia, particularly 
China, and the transmission of seeds, plants, and 
animals, the cultivation and propagation of which 
are likely to add to the valuable product of our 
farms. 

Dr. Macgowan is well known as an Orientalist. 
He published a newspaper in the Chinese lan- 
guage at Ningpo, where he acted as United States 
consul. He is the inventor of a contrivance by 


which the electric telegraph is applicable to the 
non-alphabetic characters of the Chinese lan- 
guage, and is an authority on matters connected 
with the politics and arts of China. Since his 
return to his native land he has delivered lectures 
on his travels, and is now in the public service, 
professionally, in connection with the Veteran 
Reserve corps. His patriotism was manifested 
before he returned home by the part which he 
took in Paris when the Americans in that city met 
to raise a fund for the purchase of Whitworth 
guns, at the commencement of the rebellion, and 
by his offer, while in Italy, to the governor of his 
native State, to act as surgeon to the colored 
troops, which, according to the accounts then 
published in Europe, Governor Sprague had then 
undertaken to raise. The publication of Dr. 
Macgowan’s letter on the subject at that early 
day served, both in this country and in Europe, 
to strengthen the Union cause, and to dispel the 
ag seqnae against the employment of that agency 
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THE MORMONS. 
HISTORY OF THEIR LEADING MEN. 


JOSEPH SMITH. 

As Joseph Smith and his Aposties have made their 
mark upon the age, the results which they have brought 
forth are deserving subjects for the social philosopher, 
and their individualisms and psychological phases are 
fitting subjects for the phrenologist. Joseph Smith was 
the chief Mormon prophet, and founder of that peculiar 
community over which his successor, Brigham Young, 
now rules. He was one of those men who are ever and 
anon startling or offending society with their claims as 
prophets. Now, while it is too much to ask us to believe 
in Joseph Smith, we may be allowed to accept him asa 
psychological problem. We can not call every man an 
impostor who thinks himself a prophet. Indeed, such 
often give evidence of their sincerity and earnestness, 
not only by a life of extraordinary efforts and suffering 
for their cause, as but few of those who would be con- 
sidered the saner and more reliable religious leaders 
ever show, but they have also frequently “ sealed their 
testimony with their blood.’ Such was the case with 
Joseph Smith, whose portrait we give, with others, rep- 
resentative of the Mormons. Joseph Smith founded a 
Church, and fourteen years after its organization was 
murdered by a mob in Carthage jail, Hancock County, 
Iil., while under the protection of Gov. Thomas Ford. 
No Christian—in fact, no man with a humane mind—will 
justify the murder ofa religious leader by a painted, de- 
moniac mob t*1t breaks into a prison of the State and 
takes the life of men there remaining under the protec- 
tion of the Governor and his solemn guarantec ; while 
the philosopher, be he Christian or not, will regret it 
much, knowing that in the minds of his followers such 
an end to his ministry elevates a religious leader to the 
dignity of a saint and a martyr. This dignity the major- 
ity of us think Joseph Smith unworthy of, while the 
Mormons think never man so much deserved the martyr’s 
crown. Between these two views of the Mormon Pro- 
phet which America has given to the world, it is not our 
province to decide. Science and social philosophy 
should merely present facts and data without a bias, and 
these characters and their works should be treated by us 
as psychological and sociological problems. That Jo- 
seph Smith was a very marked type of those whom we 
call *“‘ seers,"’ there can be no question. We say this in- 
pendent of his having any mission of a divine nature and 
authority. It is time that the world should incorporate 
in its philosophy intuition and the seer-gifts as natural 
endowments of our race, for a consistent explanation and 
a solution of strange psychological problems. In some 
individuals, both male and female, such gifts are very re- 
markably manifested. Among the highest of these is 
Emanuel Swedenborg, whom the intellectual in every na- 
tion much respect, and upon whom but few would dare 
to reflect, because he claimed to be a“‘seer.” Should 
Joseph Smith's work, in the next hundred years, bring 
forth results in a multiplied ratio to compare with that 
of the last thirty-six years, why, we may e’en have to 
rank the Mormon Prophet higher than we are inclined to 
do now. As it is, the followers of this remarkable man 
consider him the greatest among prophets and seers. 
We must let the Mormons have their own conscientious 
religious views, although we would beg to differ from 
them and anybody else when their views fit not our own 
judgment, which in turn we must own to be no more in- 
fallible than that of other folk. But we think it a much 
sounder solution to allow that Joseph Smith had one of 
the “seer” natures, than to maintain the superficial 
judgment that he was an impostor, and far more logical 
to believe him to have been an earnest religious leader 
than to have been a non-believer in his own mission. 
Men never accomplish much when they have not un- 
bounded faith in themselves and their “call... Now the 
Mormon Prophet was like his disciples, eminent for ac- 
complishing a great deal, and making strong impressions 
upon society. The fact that the astute mind of Brigham 
Young, and those of many other remarkable and talented 
men, were fascinated with Joseph Smith 18 suggestive. 
We fear that it can not with much sound philosophy be 
granted that Brigham is a non-believer in the Mormon 
mission, or he would have never been the Brigham 
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Young that the whole world nearly now knows him to 
be. In the early periods of their Charch, the Mormons 
all professed more or less to be prophets and seers, and 
to have the gifts of revelation, unknown tongues, and 
the power to cast out devils, heal the sick, etc. We can 
readily believe that in these matters there was some self- 
deception, and things which would not bear much test- 
ing, but still, withal, a vast amount of religious faith and 
spiritual of psychological phenomena, more casily rid- 
iculed than explained. The metaphysical Hamlet has 
well said— 

** There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

Without bringing into our calculation much of super- 
natural agencies, there is very much of the subtile agen- 
cies and methods of man’s own wonderful being that 
none of us can perfectly trace or comprehend. Yet we 
see them manifested, and they lead us into a labyrinth if 
we follow them. Surely man is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made ; and these men of seer natures are problems 
that require much examination and revision of our judg- 
ments fromtime totime. Oftentimes we dare neither be- 
lieve in them nor pass them lightly by. They would throw 
our practical judgment intoanarchy; and even of the He- 
brew prophets and seers, St. Paul has acknowledged for 
them that they saw but “through a glass darkly.” The 
prophet and seer are types kindred to genius, and, like 
genius, they are incomprehensible to themselves and 
others. Every manifestation with both classes is an in- 
spiration, or an intuition, or a reflection of something 
they know not what. They are by no means a perfect 
race, for when of Esaias it could be admitted that he 
was a man of like passions with ourselves, it can be 
readily granted how much prophets of missions and 
men of genius have marred their missions and work 
with human passions and fallibilities. The first Napo- 
leon hadin him much of the prophet—much of genius, 
with all its splendor and with all its faults; and it is our 
opinion that Joseph Smith, as Napoleon the Great, work- 
ing out his mission, would have made a very striking 
resemblance to the man who created the empire. Their 
end also shows some likeness, and the uncle and his 
mission are re-embodied in the nephew, and the Mormon 
Prophet has found a new birth in a Brigham Young, with 
character as marvelous as his own, though with much 
variation of type. To compare Joseph Smith to Napo- 
leon can not be far-fetched when everybody has spoken 
of him as the American Mohammed. Had he risen in 
France, at the time of the French Revolution, and been 
full of the idea that his mission was to create the em- 
pire and reconstruct Europe, he was just the man to 
have played Napoleon's part. As it was, though he 
came with a religious mission, to build up a church, his 
programme was very much a Napoleonic programme. 
Indeed, it was an enlargement of it, for Joseph had un- 
dertaken to reconstruct the world. There was an in- 
finite aim and purpose about the man which was cer- 
tainly very taking, even if we make it to mean no more 
than infinite ambition. The Mormon Prophet never 
aimed for anything except it was the highest and the 
broadest within the reach either of a human or divine 
ambition. For instance, he could not be satisfied with 
the heaven of sober and, perhaps, more reverent relig- 
ionists. The saints, after death, were to be ever travel- 
ing upward and onward, and their supreme happiness to 
consist in creating and peopling worlds; they are in fact 
to become gods, and do the works of gods. This idea of 
the “rest left unto the people of God,” seems to have 
been the state and power to do an infinite amount of 
work. A singular idea of the Christian’s “rest” truly ; 
but Joseph Smith was a singular man, and borrowed not 
his divinity from any theological writer, nor care] much 
what his views came in contact with. Moreover, this 
idea of infinite work seems to ¢ been infused by the 
Mormon Prophet into the minds Of all his followers. It 
is the solid part of their faith, and doubticss has tended 
much to make them what theyare. Indced, they appear 
to have no conception of religion only in this quality of 
infinite work. Carlyle’s doctrine, that “labor is wor- 
ship,” is truly Mormon, and the worship of the Supreme 
Being hereafter is in the saints being co-laborers with 
Him in creating worlds. It may be rather extravagant 
theology, but it shows the idiosyncrasy of Joseph Smith's 
mind, and the character of his followers and their re- 
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ligion. Brigham Young, too, seems imbued with the 
same spirit as his predecessor, though he deals more 
with the practical matter of “ building up the kingdom 
upon the earth.” Joseph Smith was a general as well as 
a prophet, and it is a curious fact that, after Washington, 
he was the first man who bore the title of Lieut.-General, 
which rank ke held in the Nauvoo Legion. The title is 
retained te this day by the chief of the Utah militia, Dan- 
iel HI. Wells. Joseph Smith would as well fill the charac. 
ter of a general as that of a prophet, and he would have 
fought his battles like Napoleon, from intuition and in- 
spiration, rather than according to military orthodoxy. 
Tiad he been born in the times of the American Revolu- 
tion, ke might have aimed to have been a Washington, 
for though by his enemies it is said that he was a great 
sinner, he was certainly a man of great designs and pur- 
poses, and the dignity of the cause might have sanctified 
the man more to our views. Before his death he was a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. Prob- 
ably he did not expect to be clected, but it was another 
of Joseph's assertions of his mission. We have seen the 
Mormon Prophet during his lifetime at our office. A 
writer to the New York Z/erald thus describes him: 

“Joseph Smith, the president of the Church, prophet, 
seer, and revelator, is thirty-six years of age, six feet 
high in his pumps, weighing two hundred and twelve 
pounds. Ie isa man of the highest talent and great in- 
dependence of character, firm in his integrity, and de- 
voted to his religion: in one word, he is per se, as Presi- 
dent Tyler would say. Asa public speaker, he is bold, 
powerful, and convincing, possessing both the suaviter 
in modo and the fortiter in re ; as a leader, wise and pru- 
dent, yet fearless; as a military commander, brave and 
determined ; asa citizen, worthy, affable, and kind, bland 
in his manners and of noble bearing.” 

Joseph Smith had a large brain, a powerful body, an 
iron frame, an expansive chest, and, therefore, a large 
heart, strongly marked features, a nose of much charac- 
ter, especially indicative of force and weight, and mas- 
sive jaws. Strength was his type, rather than delicacy ; 
yet he was a man of great sensibility and powerful feel- 
ings, and he took men to his heart somewhat unwiscly. 
Not so Brigham Young. Probably, though he influenced 
others so wonderfully, he was too much influenced by 
others, and not improved thereby. Ie had also a large 
bony hand, which indicated that he was an image-smash- 
er. We have nothing but a profile of him to present to 
our readers, but much of the man might be suggested in 
the full face of his mother, and that of his youngest son, 
David. He was murdered before he was forty years of 
age, and he left his work to be carried on by a man no 
less remarkable than himself, but of a different type. 
He was born December 23, 1805, at Sharon, Windsor Co., 
Vermont, and was killed in Carthage jail, Hancock Co., 
Illinois, June 27th, 1844. Our likeness of him is youth- 
ful, perhaps not the worse for that, for he often played 
with the boys in their games. One day Joseph and the 
boys were skating pieces of slate on the water, to see 
who could skate slate farthest, the Prophet ur the boys, 
when brother Ilyrum comes along and rebukes Joseph. 
“A prophet, holding the keys of a dispensation, and 
skating slate on the water!” ‘Give over, boys,” eaid 
Joseph; “we hurt brother Hyrum’s feelings.” When 
the boys at any time saw Joseph coming, they hailed 
him ; and he has often had to dismount from his horse to 
play a game with fhe boys. Had a knot of them met 
him on his way to Carthage, and asked Joseph to play a 
last game with them, he might have consented, and with 
more fecling than mirth played that last game; but the 
boys who loved him so much themselves felt too deeply 
then. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG. 

It is impossible to imagine a man more fitting to suc- 
ceed Joseph Smith than Brigham Young, and he was as 
mucha necessity tothe Mormon mission and programme 
as Joseph himself. They are as two halves of one whole. 
Eminently they stand to each other in the two characters 
of the Prophet and the Fulfiller. It is ceftainly very re- 
markable that two such men should come together, and 
that, moreover, so close in their work that they seem to 
be not two, but one—as we have said, the two halves of 
one whole, And hence, also, the character of the Mor- 
mon work and the Mormon community bear the same 
features and relations, for each of these men, the Pro- 
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phet and his Fulfiller, have typed the whole with their 
own character. Hence, though the Mormon Church is 
but thirty-six years of age, there are two distinct phases 
of development, both social and religious, represented in 
it and in its history. They are no longer a people whom 
we can distinguish as the church with prophets, apostles, 
revelators, seers, dreamers of dreams, and speakers in 
unknown tongues; nor can we now, when they offend 
our judgment and views of what ought or what ought not 
to be, have the satisfaction of calling them impostors, 
fanatics, and pretended miracle-workers. All that they 
ever were of this they are still, but it is in their history 
of the past. They have, since Brigham Young took the 
Presidency of their Church, and molded and directed their 
energies and controlled their forces, been passing through 


an entirely new phase of character and of religious” 


and social development. He has been transforming the 
people into his own form and likeness ; and they are now 
so many greater or lesser Brigham Youngs, as they once 
were so many greater or lesser Joseph Smiths. Brigham 
is the last man in the world that one could appropriately 
call fanatic ; and we are all more apt to speak of his great 
executive qualities of mind than his aptitude to impos- 
ture. The whole of his presidential ministry and char- 
acter is entirely free of the elements which make him 
either an impostor or a fanatic. He never sends out any 
new revelations, either to his Church or the world, and 
makes no manifestations of impositions. He makes no 
pretentions to being a seer or a prophet in the sense that 
Joseph Smith was, and néver claims to be what he does 
not honestly believe he is. He is the chief apostle of 
Joseph Smith, and the fulfiller of his mission. This he 
claims, and he claims to be no more. Of course this, in the 
eyes of the Mormons, would make him God's vicegerent 
upon the earth. The ruling power of the community fell 
into his hands in viftue of his being the chief apostle of 
the Mormon Prophet, and he carries on the work that was 
left to him, and consolidates and enlargesit. A very sin- 
gular fact concerning him is, that he lays down no new 
programme superadded to that of his predecessor, leaves 
intact all the organizations and intricate ramifications of 
the Mormon priesthood, adheres with the greatest fidel- 
ity to all that Joseph Smith indicated before his death, or 
his mission leads to; and neither he nor the rest of the 
Apostles and Elders undertake, or expect, anything more 
than they undertook and expected a quarter of a century 
ago. Their Prophet laid down the entire programme, and 
founded all the institutions, and left it to Brigham to 
carry out; and if they are more to-day than at the death 
of Joseph Smith, it is because Brigham Young has ful- 
filled more than was fulfilled then; and if he succeeds 
with his people in accomplishing what the Mormon 
Prophet laid out in design, and prophesied as the results 
of his mission, he and his community have enough to do 
for several quarters of a century to come, and perhaps 
fulfill the prophecy of John Quincy Adams. 

All this is in keeping with Brigham's giving no new 
revelations, and with our view that they are as the two 
halves of one whole, and that they sustain in their mis- 
sion the relative characters of the Prophet and the 
Fulfiller, and that out of these two characters have grown 
the two fundamental phases of Mormondom. We are 
speaking of them purely as pyschological and sociologi- 
cal problems, and not with any reference to the divinity 
or non-divinity of the miesions of the two men. The 
Mormons and their works are facts of the age, and 
neither the phrenologist nor the social philosopher must 
condescend to a narrow-minded bias in treating of them. 
Our functions are those of science, and not of theology— 
to read the characters of men and explain, or at least 
show up, the phases of society that grow out of man. 
The majority thought that when Joseph Smith was killed, 
the Mormon work would die out. Doubtless that was 
the expectation that helped much to bring about the 
tragedy of his end, and it might not have occurred had 
those guilty of that deed been fully convinced that they 
were giving a ten-fold life to Mormonism. And 80, ac- 
cording to ordinary probabilities, it would have died out 
or been crushed out, and the Mormon Church scattered 
to the four winds with the antagonistic agencies around, 
and the rapid circumstances of the exodus of the people 
which followed, had not a man arisen fully the equal of 
Joseph Smith, not like him in type, but his other half, 
and brought about a new phase in Mormondom. It must 





be remembered that there were many aspirants who 
arose for the leadership of the Church, such as the famous 
Sidney Rigdon, who was supposed by many to have had 
more right to lead the Church than Brigham Young. It 
was not remarkable that the chief apostle should take 
the leadership when the body of the people sustained 
him, but it was remarkable that he should have been the 
Brigham Young everybody now knows him to be. That 
he should have been a man equal to the management and 
carrying on of such a mission as that of Joseph Smith— 
that he should have been equal to the task of holding the 
community together, conducting them through their 
exodus to the Rocky Mountains, consolidating the im- 
petuous forces and agencies that his predecessor had 
thrown into the work, building up a powerful territory 
of the Union, and preserving them through a strange 
history which takes in such events as an army of the 
United States being sent against them by President 
Buchanan, are matters certainly striking. Such a 
Brigham Young was the last man that any outsider would 
have predicted would come, and yet he did come. And 
that the only man in the world to stand so exactly as 
Joseph Smith’s other half, the Fulfiller of the Prophet, 
should have been so near him, shows something of the 
seer in placing him there. The man which one would 
have imagined in such a place, and the successor of 
Joseph, would have been a prophet, but infinitely less 
than him in character and force. Had such a man have 
succeeded to the leadership, the very forces of the Church 
would have exploded it, and their exodus and subsequent 
events have broken up or annihilated the community. 
There are only a few cases in history that show the mis- 
sion of prophets living and traveling to their issues, after 
the death of those prophets. The case of Mohammed is 
one exception, and that perhaps was because it assumed 
the form of a revolution, and during his life became con- 
solidated into empire, which his warlike chiefs carried 
on, for then it was another problem. Christianity was 
the most illustrious case, and it became embodied in the 
new civilization of the world. Are we about to find in 
the future that, since the Christian era, Mormondom is 
the third great case? One feature is that it receives 
Christ as the great head, and therefore we may expect 
that its future will not be altogether bad. We under- 
stand that some of the Mormons have been troubled 
over the fact that Brigham Young was not a prophet 
like Joseph Smith. They might be content that Brig- 
ham Young is what he is, for he has won their mis- 
sion for them, and made their future safe. See the 
two men who have typed the Mormon work and the 
Mormon community. Look at Joseph Smith much 
through his mother, as well as the profile of him that we 
present in this number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Mark the seeress in her eyes, and the strong character 
in her face, which in her son left such an impress upon 
society, and then pass to Brigham Young. He has a 
splendid head, and is finely organized, with a very 
happy temperament. There is nothing extreme about it 
except, perhaps. those magnificent organs of Causality, 
which give to him his predominant quality, and make 
him a Moses in the opinion of his people, with the ex- 
ecutive, source-finding, and preserving capacity to build 
his Israel up in the wilderness. As the whole organiza- 
tion of his head is eminently fitted for practical life, ex- 
tensive business, and the molding of men and means, 
that large capacity of Causality in him throws the whole 
of its weight into that direction, rather than into the 
study of abstract sciences or cloister life. He is made 
to move in the great world, and to manage it, if he can 
but put his hand upon it. That he could rule a nation, 
he has shown abundant evidence, and his vast executive 
ability is upon everybody's tongue. He can do more 
than this—he can govern himself; you can see it in his 
happy constitution and well-preserved body. And in 
this you can also see the care that he takes with his 
people, to preserve, enlarge, and keep them alive as a 
community, the same as he is doing to keep his own 
body alive to accomplish more of his work. Hence he 
takes life easy, enjoys it, never rushes, is always consoli- 
dating and preserving, keeps all under his contro] from 
going before their time, but is always equal to the time 
when he reaches it. He believes that if he and his people 
can bide their time, they will win, even when the thunder- 
clouds are threatening above their heads, and he him- 





self sees not how all the ominous elements are going to 
clear away. 

This was the case in the time of the Utah expedition, 
sent out by Buchanan. He was as calm as a summer's 
day, and calculated that if matters could be suspended 
and the army kept out during the winter, commissioners 
would be sent, and @ reaction would come in their favor. 
Yet his resolution to consume Utah to ashes, and leave 
alla desert as he and his people found it, and to make 
another great exodus of the Church, which they actually 
did commence, shows the will and lion-like character of 
the man. But he is the lion that sleeps; he loves best 
to act the shepherd. He is named by the Mormons 
“The Lion of the Lord,” and he has certainly the lion's 
face, with an eagle nose, the latter a sign of aspiration 
and courage. He has made his people great, and under 
his direction the working classes from the Old World 
have become well-to-do farmers, merchants, etc. He 
said once on the stand, that if he was not a prophet, he 
had been profitable to the people; and it would be 
simply absurd, as well as unjust, to say that the Mor- 
mons have not been all advanced by having Brigham 
Young at their head. Some men rush on to death that 
they may live; but he keeps himself and his people 
alive that they may not die. He is not an aspirant for 
the martyr’s crown. He can wait in patience for the 
issues of the times, but he keeps at work, and is always 
active. He has more of the solid English type of char- 
acter than the fast American ; and he lays the foundations 
of everything as though he designed it to stand forever. 
He might not be a seer, but he is much of a prophet, and 
it is derived from the intuitions and workings of his 
large organs of Causality. He has a far-seeing mind, and 
his predictions are reliable, for they are based on a 
sound judgment, much experience, and an extensive 
knowledge of human nature. He is eminently a man of 
policy, and takes human nature as it is, and bends 
theology to fit it, rather than aims to make man fit 
abstract theories, no matter how good in the abstract. 
If he could not get his people to the prayer-meeting, he 
would invite them to the dance, and end it with the 
prayer-meeting. Hence he gives the Mormons a theater 
and recreation, because he considers them necessary to 
social life and a healthful state of body and mind. He 
has a full forehead, much Mirthfulness, large Human 
Nature and Agreeableness, and is a lover of music. He 
is very large in Benevolence, has much Veneration, 
Sublimity, Secretiveness, and Firmness, but is not large 
in Self-Esteem; yet he has unbounded confidence in 
his mission and in himself. He always believes he is 
right, and if he thought he had been unjust, he would 
make it up ten-fold, though he would not let either 
fact be known. He loves children and is a father, 
both to his family and to his people. He could be better 
led by children than men, for he is impressible and big 
of heart, and has much tenderness toward those who 
trust in him; but woe to those whom Brigham Young 
thought were flattering him, for he is suspicious, hence 
the child can better speak his trust than the man. He 
looks down into the heart to read men. Observe his 
portrait. He has not lost that feature of his character, 
even while sitting before the instrument for his picture. 
He never reads the head, he never looks at it. When he 
is satisfied with the heart, he is satisfied with the man. 
He has a large chest, broad and full shoulders, as though 
they were made to carry a kingdom, and in walking, 
especially when alone with his thoughts and purposes, 
his head inclines toward his bosom. His heart and his 
head, in fact, are always meeting. He is about five feet 
eight, and weighs about one hundred and eighty pounds, 
looks young, and has an ample supply of auburn hair. 
His hand is soft and generous physically, and it closes 
upon the hand that he takes gradually, softly, no im- 
pulse, till you are surprised with its warmth and 
strength. There is much of protection—much of the 
father in this, though it tells you unmistakably that 
Brigham Young doesn’t take men very readily to his 
heart or confidence. He has the tenor, not the bass 
voice—the trumpet voice, which, when he is warm, 
electrifies an audience. You would not take him for an 
orator when he is preaching a sermon, though he is 
always fluent and energetic; but on great occasions, 
when the man is fully brought out, then you have him. 
At such times his earnestness, power, the whole char- 
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acter of the man thrown into the occasion, make him 
the equal of any living speaker to move an andience that 
believes in him. All Mormondom within the compass 
of his voice, at such times, is stirred to the very soul. 
He is a type of wonderful character, rather than of 
genius. 

TTEBER C. KIMBALL. 

This is the man who has stood so closely connected 
with Brigham Young throughout his life. We give him 
the third place in the list, for thus it appears to us he 
so stands as a type of Mormon character. Next to Brig- 
ham Young and Joseph Smith, he is the most marked 
man that the Mormon Church has produced. He may 
not be as popular and beloved as Joseph and Brigham, 
but he is scarcely less a character. He is a non-conform- 
ist in his qualities of mind, and is, as it were, ever 
throwing his idiosyncrasies of character into the faces 
of others. He conforms to nothing—everything must 
conform to him. He is fall of eccentricity and original- 
ity. Those who understand him best think most of him, 
but it is not every one who understands Heber Kimball. 
In almost everything he is much better than he seems. 
Brigham Young understands him, and they have walked 
side by side throughout their life and ministry, and a 
strong attachment has existed between them. Like Brig- 
ham Yonng, he is one of the first Twelve Apostles of the 
Mormon Church. There are only four of them left, name- 
ly, Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Orson Hyde, and 
Orson Pratt. He was chosen by Brigham Young as his 
first counselor in the new First Presidency, which filled 
up the organization of the Church and its first quorum, 
made vacant by the assassination of the brothers Joseph 
and Hyram Smith. He is about Brigham Young's own 
age, both being born, we think, in 1801. He is the man 
who opened the European mission in 1837, and conse- 
quently might be said to be the man who held the keys 
of all Mormon missions, as the Mormons would say, in 
“this last dispensation." The keys of the Mormon 
priesthood, to unlock the nations for the missions of the 
“Latter-day Saints,” are given to the Twelve Apostles, 
and Heber C. Kimball was the first man called by Joseph 
Smith to go and unlock the nations. Orson Hyde was 
called to go with Heber, as his associate, and they ar- 
rived in Liverpool with, we believe, the magnificent sum 
‘of three halfpence between them, to undertake that great 
Mormon work in Europe which has sent at least a hun- 
dred thousand souls to this country. They first began 
to preach at Preston, England. Heber preached the first 
sermon in Preston, in the old Cock Pit, and Wilford 
Woodruff was the last man to preach in that place, so 
famous in Mormon history. On their arrival in Preston 
they were met by George D. Watt, who it is said had 
dreamed of Heber Kimball, and knew him at once, and 
he directly received the Mormon gospel, and was the first 
man baptized in Europe, and was baptized by Heber C. 
Kimball, thus giving the first fruits of the foreign mis- 
sions of the Mormon Church to the man before us. On 
their arrival at Preston a singular incident occurred, 
which these missionaries took as an omen of their suc- 
cess. At that moment the Temperance Society, which was 
holding a great day, hung out of the window of the Tem- 
perance Hall a flag, with the inscription “ Truth is mighty 
and will prevail!" Whereupon Heber Kimball led off 
with a great shout of “ Hosanna! Truth és mighty and 
will prevail." This is like the man, full of earnestness 
and enthusiasm. He is the greatest of all the Mor- 
mon missionaries, and he manifested much fervor in 
building up the English mission of his Church. Heber 
C. Kimball, Wilford Woodruff, and George A. Smith 
were the men who went to London and built up a church 
in the British capital. Kimball was just the man to 
stand up in the streets of London and send out a great 
cry of his mission to the whole city, and to make his 
strong nonconformist character felt as he walked through 
the very streets, and this in fact he did. To this day 

Heber works upon everybody, and does a great amount 
| of preaching. It is almost a pity for the Mormon canse 
| that he is not among the outer nations now. He would 
probably work upon the people in the British mission 
that he opened with as much force and success now as 
he did in his youth. No Mormon besides Heber can bear 
80 powerful a testimony of the Mormon work, excepting 
Brigham Young, for none else are so thoroughly imbued 
with it, or so practically familiar with its whole history 
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from the beginning. The building up of a small church 
in London was found to be a long and a hard work, but 
even then Heber C. Kimball prophesied that it would be- 
come the great capital of the European mission, and from 
London the work should spread to other nations. This 
has since been fulfilled, for the London Conference is the 
all-powerful conference of the British mission of the Mor- 
mon Church, and has taken the lead in all the operations 
of its work in Europe. Touching his prophesying, Heber 
stands among the greatest of the Mormon prophets, and 
we are informed that he has made some very remarkable 
prophecies. Such for instance as in the early history of 
Utah, when he told the half-clothed congregation, who 
were destitute of nearly everything, that, right away, they 
were going to have an abundance of clothing and all those 
things which they most needed, which were wagons, 
iron, harness, horses, mules, oxen, and, in fact, trains of 
merchandise. Heber, soon afterward, was the first man 
to declare his unbelief in his own words, and to express 
an opinion tantamount to the fact that he was caught 
that time. But directly upon this came the discovery of 
gold in California, and that great rush of gold-finders 
across the continent, laden down with everything which 
the Mormons most needed, and by the time they reached 
Great Salt Lake City, the gold-finders were glad to be re- 
lieved of a large part of their trains and freight, even as 
a gift, or leave them and their animals to perish by the 
wayside; and thns [eber’s prophecy was saved. Te 
might not often be so Incky in the fulfillment of his 
prophecies as in this fortunate case; but we understand 
that it is Heber’s doctrine, that a man is Incky in proph- 
esying if he hits the mark exactly once out of ten times. 
There is more philosophy in this view than some would 
imagine. It is a skillful rifleman who can every time hit 
the smallest speck on the board, and there are many pre- 
dictions fulfilled in the spirit of the matter which do 
not agree exactly with a man’s wording. Heber C. Kim- 
ball stands not as Joseph Smith did to the Mormon 
Church, as the prophet of a dispensation. His is a face 
of strongly marked character and peculiarities, and much 
force of individualism. He has a large head, abundant 
Causality, the organ of Comparison so prominent that it 
makes up much of his originality and eccentricity in dis- 
course, plenty of the perceptive faculties, large Cautious- 
ness, Firmness, and Veneration, Benevolence not defi- 
cient, thongh he is careful, and his private affairs, as well 
as his organization of brain, show that he has much ex- 
ecutive ability. He is six feet or more in stature, power- 
fully built, of the motive temperament, with mach iron 
in his frame and in his character, and he is, in every 
sense, a pillar in the Mormon Church. 
HYRUM SMITH. 

He was the second son of Joseph Smith, Senior, and 
Lacy his wife, and was an elder brother of Joseph the 
Mormon Prophet. He was born February 9, 1800, at 
Tunbridge, Vermont, and was assassinated with his 
brother, June 27, 1844, in Carthage jail, Hancock Co., 
Illinois. He was the presiding patriarch of the Church, 
and stood next to his brother, the Prophet, in the 
quorum of the First Presidency. His father, Joseph 
Smith, Senior, was the First Chief Patriarch, and 
Hyrum, as the elder son, succeeded him. It would seem 
that this office of Chief Patriarch is held by the Mor- 
mons as hereditary in the Smith family, falling from the 
father to the elder sons, and derived from the first 
Joseph Smith, growing, of course, out of the new revela- 
tion and priesthood of the “Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints,’ the name by which it was organized 
on the 6th of April, 1830. After the death of Hyrum 
Smith, the office of Chief Patriarch fell to his brother 
William, who, however, turned aside from the body, 
and lost both this and his standing as one of the Twelve 
Apostles. This William Smith, who should have suc- 
ceeded Hyrum, was one of the first Twelve, and though 
he turned aside from his office, we know not that he 
was “cut off” from the body, for it would seem that no 
matter how much Joseph Smith's family revile Brigham 
Young, in their jealousy of dynasty, Brigham is more 
than tender in touching the family of the man who 
founded the Church he leads. William Smith failing, 
Hyram’s office of Chief Patriarch in due time fell upon 
his uncle, John Smith, and at his death it did not descend 
to the uncle’s son, George A. Smith (among our por- 
traits), but to John Smith, eldest son of “Hyrum Smith 





the Martyr.” The son of the man before us, whose por- 
trait stands prominent in our group, is therefore the 
fourth Chief Patriarch that the Mormon Church has had 
to preside over the people patriarchally. 

The writer from whom we have already quoted, in his 
correspondenee to the New York Herald, says, “‘ Hyrum 
Smith the patriarch, and brother of Joseph, is forty-two 
years of age, five feet eleven inches and a half high, 
weighing one hundred and ninety-three pounds. He, 
too, is a prophet, seer, and revelator, and is one of the 
most pious and devout Christians in the world. He isa 
man of great wiedom and superior excellence, possess- 
ing great energy of character and originality of thought.” 
We leave our readers to take this for what it is worth; 
looking at the portrait, however, we would be inclined 

-to say, that is nota bad man. He has, in fact, much the 
face and head of a gospel preacher. Even the enemies 
of his brother and the Mormon Chureh found not much 
fault in the man; and this is the man who plead for 
merey when Joseph was wrathful with his disciples, 
such as Sidney Rigdon, and would have cast them off but 
for Hyrum. No man was more attached to a brother, or 
looked up in one more than he was to Joseph; no man 
loved a brother more than Joseph did Hyrum. In this, 
at least, they were worthy examples. In life they were 
one; in death they were not separated. We give the 
following interesting account of the assassination, as it 
is a part of the biographies of three of the men in our 
group of portraits, and one more who should have been 
there as the next in calling to Heber C. Kimball: 

TWO MINUTES IN JAIL. 

Possibly thé following events occupied near three 
minutes, but I think only about two, and have penned 
them for the gratification of many friends: 


CaRTHAGE, June 27, 1844. 

A shower of musket-balls were thrown up the stairwa 
against the door of the prison in the second story, fol- 
lowed by many rapid foot: . While Generals Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith, Mr. Taylor and myself, who were in 
the front chamber, closed the door of our room against 
the entry at the head of the stairs, and p! ourselves 
against it, there being no lock on the door and no latch that 
was usable—the door is a common pane’ d as soon 
as we heard the feet at the stairs’ head, a ball was sent 
throngh the door, which passed between us, and showed 
that our enemies were desperadoes, and we must change 
our position. General Joseph Smith, Mr, Taylor, and 
myself sprang back to the front part of the room, = 


General H Smith retreated two-thirds across 
chamber, directly in front of and facing the door. A ball 
was sent through the door, which hit Hyrum on the side 


of the nose, when he fell backward, extended at length, 
without moving his feet. From the holes in his vest 
(the day was warm, and no one had on a coat but myself), 
— drawers, and shirt, it ap rs evident that a 
Il must have been thrown from without, which entered 
his back on the right side, and passing through —— 
against his watch, which was in his right vest pocke 
completely pulverizin the crystal and face, tearing o 
the fonda and smashing the whole body of the watch, 
at the same instant the from the door entered his 
nose. As he struck the floor he exclaimed emphatically. 
“Tm a dead man!” Joseph looked toward him, an 
responded, “Oh, dear brother ~ ye 1 and opening 
the door two or three inches with his left hand, dis- 
charged one barrel of % Bachoste at - . Ge 
entry from whence a yrum’s breast, an 
entering his throat, paseed into his head, while other 
muskets were aimed at him, and some balls hit him. 
Joseph continued snapping his revolver round the ome, 
of the door into the space as before, three barrels o 
which missed fire, while Mr. Taylor, with a walking- 
stick, stood by his side and knocked down the bayonets 
and muskets which were being copsunty di 
through the doorway, while I stood by him, ready to 
lend any assistance, with another stick, but could not 
come within striking distance without going directly 
before the muzzles of the guns. When the revolver 
failed we had no more fire-arms, and expected an imme- 
diate rush of the mob into the room, and instant death. 
Mr. Taylor rushed into the window, which is some fifteen 
or twenty feet from the ground. When his body was 
nearly on a balance, a ball from the door within entered 
his leg, and a ball from without struck his watch, 
patent’ lever, in his vest pocket, near his left breast, and 
smashed it into “ pie,” leaving the hands standing at five 
o'clock sixteen minutes and twenty-six seconds—the 
force of which ball threw him back on the floor, and he 
rolled under the bed which stood by his side, where he 
lay motionless. The mob from the door continued to fire 
upon him, cutting away a piece of flesh from his left hip 
as large as a man’s hand, and were ered by my 
knocking down their muskets with a stick, w! they 
attempted to reach tneir guns into the room, probably 
left-handed, and aimed their weapons so around as 
almost to reach us in the corner of the room whither we 
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Mr. Taylor fell, when two balls pierced him from the 
door, and one entered his right breast from without, and 
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he fell outward exclaiming, “ 0 Lord my God!" As his 
feet went out of the window, my head went in, the balls 
whistling all around. He fell on his left side, a dead man. 
At this instant the cry was raised, ** He's leaped the 
window /” and the mob on the stairs and in the entry ran 
out. I withdrew from the window, thinking it of no 
use to leap out on a hundred bayonets then around 
General Smith's body. Not satisfied with this, I again 
reached my head out of the window, and watched some 
seconds to see if there were any signs of life, rdless 
of my own, determined to see the end of him I loved. 
Being fully satisfied that he was dead, with a hundred 
men near the body, and more coming around the corner 
of the jail, and expecting a return to our room, I rushed 
toward the prison door, at the head of the stairs, and 
through the entry, from whence the firing had proceeded, 
to learn if the doors into the prison were open. When 
near the entry, Mr. hen called out, * Take me.” I 
ressed my way until I found all doors unbarred; re- 
urned instantly, caught Mr. Taylor under my arm, and 
rushed by the stairs into the dungeon, or inner prison, 
stretched him on the floor and cove him with a bed, 
in such a manner as not likely to be perceived, oxguens 
an immediate return of the mob. said to Mr. Taylor, 
“ This is a hard case to lay you on the floor; but if your 
wounds are not fatal, I want you to live to tell the story.”’ 
I expected to be shot the next moment, and stood before 
the door awaiting the onset. Wu.LarRD RicuarbDs. 
WILLARD RICHARDS, 
the writer of the above letter, whose likeness we have 
not been able to procure, was the first cousin of Brigham 
Young. He is now dead. In Joseph Smith’s day he 
was one of the Twelve Apostles. As seen in the above 
letter written by him, he was one of the four in that 
dreadful scene of assassination, and what is very singular, 
it is recorded of him that he passed through that time 
without so much as a “hole in his robe," an instance 
that sometimes men seem to bear a “charmed life,” 
when showers of bullets are hailing around them. He 
was the first General [istorian to the Church, an office 
which he held till his death, about twelve years ago, in 
Great Salt Lake City. Ie was also the first editor and 
proprietor of the Deseret News. When Brigham Young 
took the presidency of the Mormon Church, he was ap- 
pointed his “second counselor.” and he held many 
other offices in the community. Ie is said to have been 
a “ready writer.’ His nephew, Franklin D. Richards, 
among our portraits, succeeded him in the headship of 
his family. 
DANIEL Il. WELLS. 

This gentleman, whose portrait, a very good one, is 
before us, holds at the present time the high office of 
second counselor to Brigham Young, which office and 
relation to the successor of Joseph Smith was, as we 
have noticed, filled by Brigham’s cousin, Willard Rich- 
ards. After the death of Willard (the habit of the Mormons 
seems to be to mark their chief men with their Christian 
names), Jedediah M. Grant became Brigham’s second 
counselor, and he also held the military rank of Lieuten- 
ant-General of the Mormon militia, for Brigham has 
never aspired to the character of military commander, 
his type and work being that of the statesman. But 
Joseph seems to have loved the character of chief general, 
and even in his “martyrdom” Willard Richards calls 
him repeatedly, not Prophet, but General Joseph Smith. 
The first one who next appeared in the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-General among the Mormons was Jedcdiah Morgan 
Grant, who, dying, was succeeded by the predecessor of 
Daniel I. Wells, as second counselor to Brigham Young 
and Lieutenant-General of the militia of Utah. Within 
about a year he has been clected the Mayor of Great Salt 
Lake City, which office was previously held by Jedediah 
M.Grant. Ie is also superintendent of the public works. 
He did not come into the Mormon Church during the life- 
time of Joseph Smith, though he was an alderman and an 
influential citizen of Nauvoo, De was at that time called 
Squire Wells, and this is the case more or less now. 
After the Church was driven from Nauvoo, and the chief 
men, *“ Brigham,” *‘ Heber," * Willard,”’ and the rest of 
the Twelve, had taken the main body of the Church up to 
Winter Quarters, now known as Council Bluffs, the 
residue of the people and Nauvoo found their champion 
in Squire Wells, and he commanded in the famous Nauvoo 
battle. Before the Mormons could all retreat from their 
beloved city to follow Brigham to the Rocky Monantains, 
an armed force bombarded Nauvoo. Three days lasted 
the Nauvoo war; the city and the Mormons were defend- 
ed, under the command of Daniel H. Wells, now Lieut.- 
General of the Mormon militia. They were at last 
driven out, and Squire Wells, leaving his all like the 
“Saints,” hastened to the winter quarters of Brigham 





and the main body of the Church, and united his destiny 
with the modern Israel in the wilderness. These cir- 
cumstances of the man’s keeping out of the Mormon 
Church so long, though residing in Nauvoo, and at last 
taking a leading part with them in battle, and afterward 
uniting with them in the direst extremes of their event- 
ful history, may be taken as a summary of the man's 
character. Doubtless these circumstances in his history 
favorably established Daniel I. Wells in the opinion of 
Brigham, and finally gave him his position as second 
counselor. He is tall, and has much iron in his frame 
and character. His nose is large, chin prominent, and 
all his features the same. lis perceptive faculties are 
very remarkably developed, so much so, that the great 
predominance of the perceptive brain is observable at a 
distance. [He is eminently practical and executive, but 
there is not much theory about him, either in religion or 
statesmanship. He could not understand any compli- 
cated psychological phase of the human mind, nor read 
the secrets of the hearts and characters of men like 
Brigham Young. He is said to bea man of unimpeach- 
ed integrity, and no one is more respected as a gentle- 
man in the whole Mormon community. Te is well fitted 
for his office as General, and though there is nothing 
spunky or combustible about him, he would be decidedly 
a fighting, not a parlor general. 


ORSON HYDE. 


We can not speak much of his character from his por- 
trait, for our artist seems to have been inspired with a 
variable vein when he drew it. But Orson Hyde is the 

resent President of the Twelve Apostles of the Mormon 

hurch. He was one of the first ‘* Twelve,” only four of 
whom, as before observed, now stand, and two of them 
—Brigham Young and Heber C. Kimball—belong to the 
First Presidency. When Brigham Young became Presi- 
dent of the Church, Hyde succeeded Brigham in the 
Presidency of the Twelve Apostles. He has held man 
offices among the Mormons, both at home and abroad. 
A most singular incident in the histcry of the man is 
that he was appointed by Joseph Smith to go on a mis- 
sion to Jerusalem. He went there alone, and upon 
Mount Calvary offered up a dedication prayer, at this day 
retained in Mormon history, proposing to take the curse 
from the Holy Land, and in the course of the ceremony 
commanding the Jews to gather to their own land and rv- 
build Jerusalem. Al! this had no practical reference to 
the present mission of this “peculiar people,” for they 
believe that God has left the Jews to do their own work, 
but it is their assertion that the Mormon mission takes in 
all things, for it is their belief that in this, the “* Dispensa- 
tion of the Fullness of Times,” God in them will brin 
together all things in one in Christ Jesus, both whic 
are in the heavens. and which are in the earth.” It is 
certainly singular that men should go from the very West 
to the East, upon a bare idea, to offer upa prayer and 
command the ancient chosen race to gather to the 
Promised Land and rebuild Jerusalem. 


PARLEY P. PRATT. 


Those of our readers acquainted somewhat with the 
history and writings of the Mormons and their leaders, 
might wonder at not finding the famous Parley P. Pratt, 
accounted one of the greatest of their Apostles, in our cat- 
egory. He is dead, and his portrait inaccessible. He 
was one of the earliest of the Mormon leaders, and to hie 
preaching and writings is.due much of the first success 
of the faith which he had embraced. Everybody, almost, 
who reads, has read something of how large a hand Sid- 
ney Rigdon had in getting up the Book of Mormon from 
the Spalding manuscript. In fact, it is the notorious 
Spalding account of the origin of the Book of Mormon. 
Sow it is certainly unfortunate that those who undertake 
to expose anything which ought to be exposed are not 
more careful in their data, for it is easily traceable that 
Sidney Rigdon was not by any means one of the first 
members of the Church, and did not join it till compara- 
tively long after the Book of Mormon was known to the 
disciples and published. It was Parley P. Pratt who 
visited Sidney Rigdon, for Parley was then a Mormon 
preacher, and presented Sidney with the Book of Mor- 
mon to read. ‘This was the first time that Rigdon saw 
that book, and Parley P. Pratt was thus the means of 
connecting Sidney with the Church. It 1s said aiso, for 
the sake of consistency, that Oliver Cowdery, the scribe 
of the Prophet Joseph, in getting up the Book of Mor- 
mon, should have been selected instead of Rigdon in the 
anti-Mormon tales of the origin of that book. Even the 
disciples would have had to admit a much greater show 
of probability, for Oliver Cowdery’s name is the chief 
among the ‘Taree Witnesses” sent forth to the world 
testifying to having seen and handled the * plates.”’ seen 
the angel, etc. Cowdery was also the man said to have 
been ordained by John the Baptist with Joseph Smith to 
the Aaronic priesthood, and Oliver then baptized Jo- 
seph, and Joseph in turn baptized him. e whole 
Mormon Church and faith rest on this, and Oliver and 
Joseph were the first two elders; therefore, if there was 
any frand, it must have been between them. Parley was 
one of the first elders and missionaries of this new faith, 
and his book, entitled the * Voice of Warning.’ which 
thousands have doubtiess read, was pronounced by Jo- 
seph « great standard work of the Charch, and it has 
been treated by the disciples as almost on a par with the 
* Book of Mormon” and “Doctrine and Covenants.” 








His place in the quorum of the Twelve Apostles was next 
to that of Orson Hyde. He was one of the first Twelve. 
“The most eloquent and powerful of all the Mormon 
preachers,"’ we think, is the opinion which his breth- 
ren roe of io He was the first editor 
of the Latter-day Saints ‘‘ Millennial Star,”’ published in 
er He was the author of many poems and much 
of the L. D. 8. Hymn Book, the author of The Key to 
Fane and other prose writings. His brain was 
large and well formed. He was immensely the superior 
of his learned and thoughtful brother Orson. He was 
much of the prophet—not wonderful that, for he was a 
poet—and his large head and intuitive nature made him 
eminently an idea-creator, and powerful both in — 
and writing. Ilis o ization led him to the almost 
exclusive use of Anglo-Saxon words, and this at once 
suited his strong, nervous flow of ideas and speech, and 
made his “Voice of Warning” so effectual with the 
woes classes. The Mormons a | that book has 
brought more people into their Church than any other. 
It deals much with Bible and New Testament subjects, 
and the fulfillment of prophecy. Parley Pratt saw his 
fiftieth year, and wrote a short poem, entitled “My 
Fiftieth Year,” in which, as though by pecssptiment, he 
seems to take farewell of his earthly work and life 
Only a few months after, while traveling through Arkan- 
sas on his way to Utah, he was killed by McLean. The 
case made some stir in the papers at the time, and a lady 
concerned in the case published a defense of Parley. 


ORSON PRATT. 

This is the brother of Parley Pratt. He stands now 
next to Orson Hyde in the quorum of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, and he, like his brother, was one of the first 
Twelve, and, excepting Orson Hyde, the only one of 
them now remaining in that quorum, Brigham and He- 
ber being in the quorum of the First Presidency. He was 
very young when he was chosen to it by Joseph Smith. 
He is the ‘“*Mormon Philosopher,” but in this he has 
been misnamed. Let the skillful phrenologist look at all 
those heads and say who is the Mormon philosopher. It 
is rather Brigham Young, for he is the man with the 
past organs of Causality. Orson Pratt is somewhat de- 

cient in the organs of Causality, but he is a profound 
mathematician, and learned in many sciences, especially 
astronomy. Tle is largely developed in the perceptive 
and knowing faculties, and his memory of facts and data 
is like a printing-press that eends out sheet after sheet, 
with only occasionally a letter broken ont. He is a great 
thinker, but his thoughts are all calculations, reckoned 
up like a sum that two and two make four, etc. If he 
starts wrong in his calculation, he never gets right, for he 
simply multiplies figures upon it; his total would be 
like his premises—false. But he is a Mormon Apostic 
of the first maguitude, and his integrity, untiring labors, 
and unflinching fidelity have endeared him to the Mor- 
mons, and hold him in their hearts even when they 
differ from him in judgment. He was the first mission- 
ary to Scotland, and after long privation, labor, and en- 
durance, built up the Edinburgh Conference. He has 
written more — than any man in his Church, 
and they have been printed by hundreds of thousands, 
and circulated through the tract societies of his people. 
He thinks the world is to be converted by tracts and 
sermons. Brigham Young thinks that more is to be 
done by men than by books and sermons. He has been 
several times the President of the European mission, 
and has been a missionary to Austria. He has been a 
missionary nearly all his lifetime, and instrumental in 
bringing many into his Church. He is considered a 
great preacher and a great theologian, and he has had large 
congregations, many receiving hie testimony because 
they see that he believes in it and is earnest. There 
is too much care and thought in the man, as thongh he 
felt that the burden of eternity was upon him. At the 
time of the Utah Expedition, when on a passenger 
steamer going from the Isle of Man to Liverpool, some 
infuriated passengers were for throwing him overboard. 
He held on to the ropes, shrank not, but expressed him- 
self that if it was God's will, he should abide it. His 
fearless calmness perhaps saved him. 


WILFORD WOODRUFF. 


This is also a remarkable man in Mormon history. He 
stand next to Orson Pratt in the quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles. Excepting Heber C. Kimball, he has no equal 
in the history of Mormondom in building up the churches 
in England in the early rise of his =. He in reality 
has kept most of the history of his Church. Wherever 
he has been, there everything has been recorded in his 
daily journals. Wilford Woodruff's journals have be- 
come quite a honsehold word among the Mormons. It 
is almost incredible to believe the number of volumes 
and the amount of matter contained in those journals. 
We knowa Mormon Elder, from whom we have obtained 
much information, who has labored eighteen months 
= those journals, changing them from diary juto reg- 
ular historical form, and -till has nearly ten years to bring 
up. If the Mormon Church were to lose Wilford Wood. 
ruff’. journals, it would lose one of its greatest treasures, 
tho much of it now has been incorporated with the 
General Church History. eres is there recorded 
which has taken place and been said in the highest coun- 
cils and private ‘circles’ of the First Presidency and 
Twelve Apostles. It would be the best witness that could 
be handed into court and given tosome first-class advocate 
upon a case involving Mormon interests. His journals 
ar- kept in the General Church Historian's office, in iron 
safes. [He has recorded things without knowing at the time 
whether they were going to be of value or not, and after 
years have given them meaning and ae He did 
not himself scarcely know what was in his j until 
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read to him by his scribe, changed from diary form into 
large volumes of autobiography, and that, too, in some in- 
stances thirty years after the occurrences were recorded. 
Up m the case of the Mountain Meadow massacre 
w 


of | 


1ich we have heard eo much, the gentleman who has | 


recontiy worked upon those volumes says, “* Let any com- 
mittee of the houses of Co 
into that case, and of knowing how much Brigham Young 
kad to do with it, call into court Wilford Woodruff's 
jenrnals. They would be their best and most reliable 
witness. Wilford Woodruff was with Brigham in his of- 
fice when the messenger brought the first news of that 
dreadful occurrence. The record of his building up the 
Merefordshire Conference is like a fable. Lic went to 
** Froom's Hill,” in Herefordshire, one day and began his 
work, and in six months had built up poany fifty churches, 
established the same number of chapels or meeting- 
houses, and baptized as many ministers and hundreds of 
members. In fact, hefound a circuit called ‘* The Froom's 
Hill Circuit of the United Brethren,” who had broken off 
from the Methodist body, and he swept them all into his 
Church—membera, ministers, chapels, and all. What 
could resist that man so fiercely engaged in his work? 
Though he is now nearly sixty years of age, one could 
almost venture a prophecy that he is just coming out to 
do the same work over again, this time in the United 
Statea, for this country is just about big enough for that 
restless worker. 





JOHN TAYLOR. 


This is the man who was in prison with Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, and who receive d four balls in his body, 
but recovered, and is still alive and a member of the 
Twelve Apostics. Had not his watch received one of the 
balls instead of his body, he would doubtless have been 
the third “‘martyr’’ in that scene of assassination. His 
is a head and face that will command the respect of our 
readers. They show character, intellect, benevolence, 
and the moral sentiments in a good degree. The name 
that has been given him by the Mormons is the “ Cham- 
pion of Truth,” and doubtless he is a champion in the 
canse of his Charch ; but if he had more of Wilford Wood- 
ruff's wiriness and steam, he would have made even a 
greater mark in his work than he has. But John Taylor 
stands in their history as one of the greatest of the Nor- 
mon Apostles and pillars of his Church. He has been 
the editor of the “* Times and Seasons,” in Nauvoo, of 
the “* Mormon,” published in New York, Speaker of the 
House in the Utah Legislature, a missionary to England 
France, and the United States, and has been mac and 
done much besides. 


GEORGE A. SMITH. 


This is the cousin of Joseph Smith, and an Apostie. 
He was in the fleld as a Mormon missionary in his youth, 
traveling in his ministry through the United States, after- 
ward a missionary in England, a principal man in build- 
ing up churches in the Potteries and organizing the Staf- 
fordshire Conference, and was one of the three Apostles 
in laying the foundation of the work in London, He is 
the General Historian of the Church, succeeding Willard 
Richards, and Wilford Woodruff is the assistant Histo- 
rian. He hasscribes laboring with him in the Historian's 
office, but he and Woodruif are the chief officials, for 
“Church Historian” is one of the great offices of the 
Church. George A. Smith is a force among his people, 
and the first politician and diplomatist of Utah. He 
makes great speeches, but chiefly on political occasions, 
and has been a foremost man in leading out the settle- 
ments, traveling throughout the Territory, urging home 
development, and returning and relating in public the 
whole history of the growth of their settlements and 
everything concerning them in astonishing detail. Upon 
these reports Brigham administers and gives instructions 
to all the Bishopsin Utah. Le is in memory what Wood- 
ruff's journals are in record, and even to the standing of 
astone by the wayside that he has observed, all is remem- 
bered, and not a single t wv cireumstance throughout 
his whole life is lost. ¢ » A. Smith is said to have 
the whole history of the Church in his own mind, in all its 
details, but, unfortunately for the fature, he would carry 
this mental record to the grave unless extracted by his 
scribes. Much of the Church history has been made u 
from George A. Smith's memory, and if there is foun 
any slight difference in in it, dates, or names between 
his memory and Woodruil’s journals, “ Wilford,” with 
the greatest assurance that “George A.” is right, will, 
twenty years after the occurrence, alter his journals ac- 
cordingly. He is the infallible walking history of the 
Church, from which there is no appeal. 

AMASA LYMAN. 
This is another of the Mormon Apostles. We gave to 
him his “* phrenological chart” some years ago in Liver- 

ool. Ile is a large-built man witha splendid head. His 
Meas are as fruitful and expansive as his beard. There 
is much of the German idcalist about him, and he is full 
of transcendental thoughts. He is the Mormon Theo- 
dore Parker. [ec could stand ina church in fellowship 
with Carlyle or Emerson, and they could not charge him 
with not being universal enough. He believes in the 
* divinity of the world,” perhaps more than in the divin- 
ity of the mission of any man, and even Christ himself 
is only the embodiment of the world’s divine mission. Jo- 
sep and Brigham are the same, only in a lesser degree. 
Amasa thinks that the universe of truth is God, and man 
approximates to Deity as fast as he takes in universal 
truth. Amasa Lyman is an apostle of universal truth, 
rather than an aposile of any one Church organization. 
He 13 an apostie of the Mormon faith becanse he thinks 
that it is expansive enough to take in universal truth. 
Even God is buta part of it, and Christ a part. and Joseph, 
Brigham, and Amasa paris, and ell mankind parts, the 
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whole universe but parts,and he in his ideas gras’ ing after 
them all. Church organizations, apostleships, doctrines, 
forms, and ordinances are only the shell; the kernel of 
truth is within. Even in the “atonoment” he sees 
Christ, not as a dying Saviour, but the living and ascend- 
ing Jesus, and his work of redemption will be “ finieh- 
ed” when fallen humanity is redeemed in fact through- 
out the world. The Gospel is exemplified in the case of 
the woman brought to Jesus who had committed adul- 
tery: ‘“* Thy sins are forgiventhee. Go and sin no more.” 
It is the latter clause which has the weight in Amasa’s 
mind. Hc is perhaps much too heterodox an Apostle, but 
the Mormon fnarch, whieh has taken in all sects and peo- 
ple of all nations, seems to have gathered into it all 
classes of minds. He is the most eloquent orator of Mor- 
mondom, and has been in the cause from his youth. He 
is the cousin of George A. Smith, and was chosen as the 
second counselor of Joseph in the place of Sidney Rig- 
don, deposed. 


CHARLES C. RICH. 


He is another of the Twelve, and was chosen b - 
ham after the death of Joseph. He is General Charles 
C. Rich in Mormon parlance, and is well fitted to be a 
leading member of society. He would be looked up to 
as a man of unstained character and truthfulness of mind 
in any society or place. He has a large head, and his rul- 
ing Conscientiousness is seen at a glance. We gave him 
his “phrenological chart” at the time we gave Amasa 
Lyman his, and “charts” to N. V. Jones, appointed to 
conduct the emigration that year, and to the editor of the 
“* Millennial Siar.” We had described them as the Mor- 
mons say they know them, without ourselves knowing 
them. Then came from master editor—‘* These, sir, are 
Mormon Apostles ; this the agent of our great emigration 
this year. Don’t you see you have described our lives 
and work, and put into our hands testimonies?” We 
answered much as now, “If you are not men, God 
will hold you more responsible for so ms Ay our 
organizations.”’ Charles C. Rich ought to be all that his 
chart makes him, namely, a leading man, a man of known 
integrity and character, fitted for a general, and a man 
of pure life. Ile must answer to God, not to us, for his 
failings. 

EZRA T. BENSON, 


He is another Apostle chosen after the death of Joseph 
Smith. The upper lip in the engraving is not like the 
original, but taken as a whole the likeness is good. His 
history and performances of course do not equal those of 
the more famous of the Mormon Apostles. Ile has been 
a missionary ; had much to do in the gore of the 
settlemonts at home, and is a member of the Legislature 
of Utah. Hle is a farmer of substance, and a man of 
standing in his community. 


LORENZO SNOW 


Is one of the early missionaries to England, and the 
first President of tlie London Conference, and he was 
very successful in building up the work in London. He 
was in the ficld in his youth, twenty-six years ago, and 
he is still young. He was the one who went to Italy and 
opened the “Swiss and Italian Mission.’ He is the 
brother of Miss Eliza R. Snow, the famous Mormon 
poetess who, for over thirty ycara, has held the position 
of “Church poctess,” which is like that held by a poet- 
laureate of England. Her brother Lorenzo has doubtless 
mueh of his sister + him, —_ he has ee 
poctry. But le is a lover of poetry, music, act 
porn! and refinement in gencenk: and so much would 
touching music affect him that he would very likely weep 
over a pathetic bailad sung by a Jenny Lind. He is one 
of the most polished gentieman of his community, and is 
very courteous and winping in his address. 


ERASTUS SNOW. 


Another of the Twelve Apostles. He it was who 
opened the great “Scandinavian Mission,” which has 
Town to be almost the equal of the English mission. He 
as been on missions to the States, engaged in emigra- 
tions, and has presided in ss ormon settle- 
ments on the route to Utah, for it should not be forgotten 
that many of those places and cities on our frontiers, such 
as Council Bluffs, Florence, Omaha, etc., were first 
established by Mormon emigrations. The Mormons 
have laid the foundations of several cities that we now 
call ours. Western America owes much to them. 
Erastus Snow has presided in estaolishing some of these 
“stakes,” and he is now presiding over the cotton 
country in Utah. He published the Luminary at St. 
nis. 
FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS. 


This man, before George Q. Cannon, who filled the va- 
cant place made by the death of Parley Pratt, was the 
youngest brother of his quorum of Twelve, which we 
suppose stand for the twelve tribes of Israel. He is their 
Benjamin, and Benjamin's portion was given him of the 
work. It would seem that he has not lost it, for he is 
just gone to Europe, where he has already presided over 
all the European missions three times, and edited the L. 
D. 8S. Millennial Star; the first time, however, was onl 
of short duration, when Orson Spencer was_report 
dead, and afterward arrived in England alive. Doubtless 
he and George Q. Cannon are the men of the future, for 
both of them are in the prime of life, and both equal to 
their work. They have, as it is, stood as two great 

atherers of the “ Saints.” The largest emigrations trom 

zurope have been sent home by F. D. Richards and 
George Q.Cannon. There is no reason why “ Franklin” 
should not do more than he has ever done in the Mormon 
work. He has been at home growing o:d for the last ten 
years. 
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GEORGE Q. CANNON, 


it of the Twelve are decidedly men of 
brains. “ ranilin” is said to be one of the best of 
epistolary writers ; and George Q. Cannon is the man who 

ways edits his own pase. ae may be both said to 
well represent the one his uncle, Willard Richards, and 
the other Parley P. Pratt, whose apostleship George Q. 
Cannon fills. e started, edited, and published the 
Westérn Standard in San Francisco, Cal.; was previ- 
ously a missionary to the Sandwich Islands, where he 
had an excellent opportunity of developing his character 
and cultivating the virtues of patience and temperance, 
and fitting himself for his future Mormon work. Until 
within the last year or two, he has been all his lifetime 
out on missions, scarcely home even for a few months, 
This is what it amounts to in being a Mormon Apostle, 
or prominent man among the “Seventies,” and all the 
Apostles have had years of this in their youth. Brigham 
and Heber, too, building up their churches, doing their 
work, and finding the means, while their families at 
home have been actually suffering poverty in conse- 

uence. As the’ w older, with multiplied families, 

@ work abroad naturally falls L¥ the shoulders of 
such as George Q. Cannon and F. D. Ric 3. Wilford 
Woodruff, however, is always an available man, for the 
wife who has borne the home burden through all his 
missions is quite able to fill his place, take care of his 
orchards and farms and manage for his family, were it 
tenfold more than itis, while Wilford isabsent. Geo: 

Q. Cannon is now resting from his long foreign work, 
and is in Brigham Young's office as his private secretary. 
After he was called away from California, he was given 
the charge for several years of all the as through 
the States, co-operating with the Presidency of Europe. 
The “Saints” were always cared for, where George Can- 
non was in ¢ . No suffering or want occurs to the 
emigrants he sends to Utah. “ George Q.” would not 
send them if he ys they were going to suffer or lack 
care. He carries his heart in hisface. He presided over 
Europe and edited the Millennial Star, and sent from 
Liverpool large emigrations. 

JOSEPH YOUNG. 

This is Brigham Young's brother, the favorite and be- 
loved of all the Mormons. He is to Brigham what Hy- 
rum was toJoseph. He is the beloved brother. Joseph 
Young was in Canada, preaching the Methodist gospel, 
when om received the Book of Mormon. Bri 
was satisfied, and from that moment it became his mis- 
sion to make Mormonism in the world what it had be- 
come tohim. Did he go to Joseph Smith straightway ? 
No; but to Canada, to his brother Joseph Young, to bid 
him renounce the preaching of the Methodist faith, and 
follow him. Joseph young followed his brother Brig- 
ham, and became by Joseph Smith’s own appointing the 
President of all the quorums of Seventies, even as his 
greater brother has become President over all the Mor- 
mon Church. Joseph Young is the head of most of the 
intellect and force of the Church. The tradition 
among the Mormons, that when ham Young and his 
brother Joseph paid their first visit to the Prophet, after 
they were gone he asked one of his disciples what he 
thought of those men, remarking, himself, ** They are the 
two greatest men in the world; the time will come 
when that man Brigham Young will lead the Church.” 
— Young in heart sensibility and spirituality is all 
that Brigham is in his masterly character. His benevo- 
lence is said to be unbounded; he is the man of the 
people, and pleads for the people and the erring. He 
carries not the bag, but takes the basket round with his 
charities, and is r in consequence ; but he is rich 
in the love of thousands. He is ever wanting to know 
“* what he can do for you.” 


EDWARD HUNTER. 


This is one of the most eccentric but best men in the 
Mormon Church. He is the presiding a over the 
whole people. He has a large head, great originality of 
mind, but there is much irrelevance about the mouth. 
Every Mormon quotes Edward Hunter's odd sayings 
with infinite drollery, though there is nothing facetious 
intended by him. -*‘ It beats the devil—it beats the 
devil!” ‘“ Yes, yes, yes; every poor man should have a 
cow.” If you asked him for his daughter, you would 
probably be answered, ‘“* Yes, yes; cattle dying on the 
ranges. Man came into me last night and said cattle 
were dying on the ranges very fast." The Bishop would 
not have enough unkindness to say you should not have 
his daughter, but this would be enough we should think 
for any wooer. Upon the subject of the Constitution 
he says: “ Father came in to see me, and said, ‘ Ed- 
ward, what do you think of the Constitution of the 
United States?’ ‘Too good for a wicked world, Edward 
—too good for a wicked world.’” He possessed lange 
landed property in Pennsylvania, but gave it all to the 
Church. He is the third Presiding Bishop, having suc- 
ceeded Bishop Whittney. 

MOTHER LUCY SMITH. 


This is the mother of “Joseph the Prophet.” Those 
seeress eyes, that marked countenance, large nose, 
mouth, large jaws and chin, show_whence — e- 
rived his nature and character. She believed in her 
son, for she believed in herself. She was much his 
counselor and support, and her faith and prayer in his 
mind were a tower of strength to him. She was a 
remarkable woman. Iler character need scarcely be 
commented upon, it is so strongly written in her face. 
Over the dead bodies of her murdered sons she says, 
“It was toomuch. I sank back, crying to the Lord, in 
the agony of my soul, ‘My God, my why hast thou 
Soreaian this family ?’ voice replied, ‘ ve taken 
them to myself that they might have rest.’ L looked 
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upon their peaceful, smiling countenances I seemed al- 
most to hear them say, ‘Mother, weep not for us; we 
have overcome the world by love; we carried to them 
the Gospel that their souls might be saved; they slew 
us for our testimony, and thus placed us beyond their 

wer; their ascendancy is for a moment; ours is an 
eternal triumph.’” The father and four brothers all fell 
directly or indirectly by assassination or broken hearts, 
but the mother lived tem years after the death of her 


— DAVID SMITH. 


This is the younger son of Joseph Smith—was born 
five months after the assassination of his father, on the 
17th of November, 1844. He is of a mild, studious dis- 

ition, and peienee fond of drawing, seemingly 

o be never so happy as wher he has a pencil and paper 

in his hand. THe was, at the time this was taken, about 
ten years of age, and is now just twenty-two. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE MORMON COMMUNITY. 

It began with six souls, forming the, so styled, “* Church 
of Jesus Christ of Lattor-day Saints,’ on the 6th day of 
April, 1880, being four of the Smith family and Oliver 
Cowdery and Martin Harris. Shortly after this, all 
Joseph's brothers were ordained to the ministry, even 
to Don Carlos, who was but fourteen years of age, and 
from these have grown an equivalent to 275,000 souls, for 
the Mormons are more in number than those on the 
Church records. 

This is explained thus: on those records in Europe, and 
other missions, there might not be more than 40,000 or 
60,000, but these, in their emigrations, would equal 175,- 
000, for their Church takes in the whole of the children, 
who become members of the Utah community in time, 
and are really a part of that people, as much as those born 
in America are Americans. They themselves make the 
two divisions, Mormons and Latter-day Saints, the same 
as we would speak of the nation and the church. “ All 
Mormons are not Latter-day Saints,” is their saying, 
meaning there are a majority who are uot, excepting in 
the common cause and destiny of Mormondom. There 
are in Utah 100,000 souls, and they occupy a territory upon 
which a nation of 30,000,000 could grow up, equal in 
numbers to England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. It 
covers 175,000 square miles. The Mormons have already 
spread over this territory about one hundred settlements 
and cities, organized into eighteen counties. Great Salt 
Lake City has a regular municipal government, with 
mayor, councilmen, and aldermen. So have all the 
counties this regular civil government throughout Utah. 
There arc about 7,000 farmers, and altogether (farms, 
gardens, orchards, and cotton-growing land) there Is 
under cultivation quite 150,000 acres of land. They 
supply Montana with provisions and an immense quan- 
tity of dried fruit. Great Salt Lake City covers an area 
of six square miles, and contains some 20,000 inhabitants ; 
but the Valley is twenty-five miles across, encircled with 
a chain of mountains, which would allow a city to grow 
up there as large as London, with three or four millions 
of inhabitants ; and even if, in the mean time, there were 
a number of villages to grow up all over it, the Valley is 
80 geographically one that all the suburbs would ulti- 
mately be joincd into one great city, as with London. 
There are twenty-one wards already in this city, with a 
bishop and his council over cach. There are the First 
Presidency of the Church and the Twelve Apostles, 
whose portraits we have given, and the presiding bishop, 
Edward Hunter. There are over eighty quorums of the 
Apostles of the Seventies, making between five and six 
thousand Apostles who hold the same priesthood as the 


Twelve, only they are lesser in their quorams—in the 
First Presidency taking three to form the quorum, in 
the Second twelve, and in the Third seventy. Over 
these quorums of Seventies there are seven presidents to 
each, and over the whole Seventies—these thousands for 
missionary pu’ »s—there are seven presidents, with 
Joseph Young, whose portrait we give, at their head. 
Then there arc qnorume of the High Priests, Presidents of 
aw eg Councils, and the quorums of the ** Lesser 
Priesth: ” These Seventies—these men, Brigham 
Young is about to send to the nations in hosts to work 
the millions of their families and_ connections 
out, to carry them as upon their back to their 
erusalem. 
is must conclude our somewhat elaborate account 
of this most singular people. That an impartial opinion 
will be formod by the community as to their doctrines 
we do not expect. There will be in this case, as in all 
others, a difference. One ae aaers the superunens, 
many will disapprove. One will support it, many wil 
oppose, purse, and persecute. But the Mormons are 
used te this, and will, no doubt, accept whatever fate 
awaits them with a becoming grace. 
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On Ethnology. 


Trae Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of mun.—Spursheim. 








A Race or Dwarrs.—Some interest has been 
excited in Tennessee by the discovery of graves 
from eighteen to twenty inches in length. The 
recent operations of mining and oil companies 
have disclosed these curiosities, which it is said 
contain human skeletons, whose teeth are very 
diminutive, but evidently those of adults. Gen- 
eral Milroy has deposited some of the bones in 
the Tennessee State Library, but could elicit no 
information from the inhabitants concerning these 
Liliputian sepulchers except the fact that a 
large number of similar graves—perhaps thou- 
sauds—have been fonnd in the same county. and 
a like burial-ground is at the mouth of Scone 
River, near Nashville. They were examined 
thirty years ago, and excited considerable com- 
ment at the time. Here is a rich and wide field 
for theorists to explore, and it is to be hoped 
our men of science will look into the matter at 
once. Are these the remains of the pigmies 
which we see upon the old Etruscan vases, who 
waged war against the cranes for many long 
years, and were finally defeated by their vora- 
cious enemies ? 

[We should be glad to receive skulls of these 
little people, when we shall be able to throw 
the light of Phrenology upon the question of who 
and what they were.—Ep. PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL. ] 

Appritions To Our Caninet.—We have received, 
from J. N. Hamilton, M.D., of 179 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly surgeon on the 
U. 8. ship “ Vanderbilt,” a human skull, which 
was obtained while cruising off the coast of Africa 
in search of the “ Alabama.” It was found ona 
small barren island in the Bay of Agra Peguina, 
on the west coast of Africa, a few hundred miles 
north of the Cape of Good Hope, and within the 
limits of Cape Colony. 

He describes the country in the interior, as well 
as on the coast, as an uninhabited waste, but 
traders have occasionally touched there to traffic 
with the natives. The cranium, when found, was 
nearly covered with boards and stone. A large 
portion of the osseous structure, including the 
smaller bones, was decayed—dust alone remain- 
ing. 

[The above is on interesting specimen, evidently 
of European origin, for which Dr. Hamilton has 
our special thanks. We have placed the skull on 
exhibition in our museum. We beg to call the 
attention of our countrymen traveling abroad 
to the fact, that they ean serve the cause of 
science by procuring crania—both human and 
animal—and depositing the same in our cabinet. 
All such specimens will be duly acknowledged, 
and placed where they may be seen and pre- 
served. ] 

“ LancuaGe, Lanreg.”’—This is what a phrenol- 
ogist would probably say of Herr Szerezel, a 
young Bohemian, only twenty-three years of age, 
who is said to speak thirty languages, and to be 


not only thoroughly conversant with all the 
languages of Europe, but with those of China. 
Japan, and Malacca. Ata meeting, lately held. 
of the most celebrated linguists of Prague, Herr 
Szerezel proved, to the satisfaction of his hear- 
ers, that he possessed a most intimate knowledge 
of all the above languages, and especially the 
Asiatic ones.— Home Journal. 








Op Acz.—“ There is no delusion more com- 
mon, even with those who keep old age steadily in 
view, than that, having made pecuniary provision 
for its support, all the happiness within the power 
of mortal effort to secure that condition.bas been 
secured. The palpable lesson, to that censtantly 
uoder view, that, in the unstrung hand of age, 
wealth loses more than half its potency to minis- 
ter to enjoyment, should dispel this fallacy at 
aglance. The happiness of age is not enjoyment, 
but consolation ; and this is the grand item omit- 
ted in the provision. To discover what the con- 
solations of age are, it is only required to consider 
what life is when it reaches that epoch. No lon- 
ger anticipation, no longer action. These two 
valuable portions of the inheritance it was born 
to, it has run through ; but it may have been—it 
should have been—laying up a treasure store 
which could not be inherited—reminiscence. 
Therein lies the little reserve of bankrupt life, the 
modest competency which may carry it in com- 
fort to its end. That is the treasure which alone 
can compensate for what time has robbed it of ; 
the fund it must be able to draw upon when 
pains, and infirmities, and weariness demand 
liquidation—or acknowledge itself beggared. It 
will be seen that this view involves investment in 
other funds than the three per cents. as 2 com- 
plete or even adequate provisionforage Without 
venturing to touch here on the prime consolation 
needful in all stages of life, and indispensable 
in the last, but treating merely on human means 
to human happiness, it may be insisted on that in 
culture of heart and intellect, of faculties and af- 
fections, is the main provision to be made for the 
complacency and gratification of life’s declining 
years. ” 

[Aye, and we go further ; we state, on the au- 
thority of man’s organization, that without a re- 
ligious trust in Providence—without that spirit of 
resignation which the culture of the higher nature 
—the spiritual—tbere will be no peace of mind, 
no happiness in old age. Money can never sup- 
ply the place of a happy trust in God.] 


Sensists Sians—How 1o DereRMINE WHERE 
Waren 1s.—A gentleman related his experience 
in this matter. An Irishman in his employ- 
ment, in order to ascertain where he ought to 
dig to obtain water soonest, got a stone and 
buried it over-night in the ground, next to the 
hog-pen. In the morning he found it quite 
moist, but not sufficiently so to suit his fancy. 
Next night he tried it in another spot, and it 
was found very wet on the following morning. 
‘*« There,’’ said Patrick, ‘‘ you will find water not 
many feet deep, and plenty of it.’’ Sure enough, 
in a few days’ digging, Patrick confirmed his 
prediction, notwithstanding the jeers of the 
workmen, finding a vein which filled the well to 
overflowing, and rendering it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to bail out the water so as to stone it. The 
philosophy of the operation seems to be that as 
the great evaporation takes place from the sur- 
face of the earth during the night, water rises up 
from the depths below to supply the loss, and 
accumulates in the vicinity of the stone, often 
making quite a puddle.—Am. Inst. Farmer's Club. 

[There must be something in it; but we should 
look for other ‘‘indications’’ before investing 
largely in ‘‘ boring’’ or digging. The above is 
far more sensible than the crotched-stick or 
witch-hazel whim. ] 
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GET READY FOR 1867. 


Two dollars in greenbacks will pay for a single copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUSTRATED” 
a year, or from January, 1867, to January, 1868. Our club 
rates are as follows: Five copies, $9; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for premium, a copy of “ New 
Physiognemy,” value $5; Thirty copies, $45, and a 
Student's Set, value $10; Forty copies, $60, and a Stu- 
dent's Set with “ New Physiognomy,” value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $20 dollars worth of our own publica- 
tions as a premium ; One Ilundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publications as a premium. 

Ciuss .may be made up at one er a hundred different 
post-offices, but should be sent in before, or as near the 
1st of January as possible, up to which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on “New 
Physiognomy,”’ when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by express 
or as freight. We are new ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 
1867. Let clubs be made up at once. 
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ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the Journax to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one ef Stervway AnD Sons’ best Rose- 
wood Seven Octaves Pianos—manufacturers’ price, $625. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred Jovurnats 
to new subscribers, and one of Grovestzem & Co.'s 
best $250 pianos. 

For Two Hundred Dollars, One Hundred copies of the 
JournNaL to new subscribers, and one of Mason anp 
Hamurn’s Fine Octave Cabinet Organs—price $130. 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the Jounnat, and a set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phrenology—value $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty Journats a year, and one 
of Howarp'’s New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thunderbolt. The best sporting gun ever made—value 
gd. 

For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-five Journnats to new 
enubscribers, and either Wheeler and Wilson's, Weed’s, 
Wilcox and Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 
Dalton’s Knitting > “achine, as may be preferred—$55. 

For Ferty Dollars, Twenty JouRNALs a year, and one 
of Doty’s Washing Machines—value $15 ; or, if preferred, 
one ef the best Clothes Wringers—price the same. 
Every house ought to be furnished with one of these 
labor-saving machines. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines have a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of the 
kind. 

Failing to obtain the full number of subscribers to 
make up a club for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially successful, will be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many will work gratis for the good 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce our friends to place a copy of 
the Jounnat in the hands of every family. May God 
bless the efforts of att. who work in the interest of 
bhamanity. 
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Coyrusion or Toncuss.—A distinguished geog- 
rapher has enumerated 860 distinct languages, 
and 6,000 dialects in the world. Of these, 58 be- 
long to Europe, 114 to Africa, 124 to Asia, 417 to 
America, and 117 to Oceanica. This probably 
does not comprise the whole, for many provinces 
have a tongue more or less peculiar. In the 
South Seas it is sald that there are little islands 
close together, the inhabitants of which can not 
understand each other. 





Communications. 


Under this bead we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit @ place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 








DRYING UP OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Dovustiess the idea conveyed by the title of this 
article will be a novel one to many of your readers, but 
to those whom it may concern, and who are best able to 
judge of its truthfulness, it is generally believed to em- 
body a melancholy reality. It is now, I believe, about 
fourteen years since the Upper Mississippi has been 
regularly plowed by steamboats throughout the season 
of navigation. 

During that time the river has been slowly changing 
its features in many particulars, until the growing appre- 
hension has finally ripened into a conviction that this 
portion of the “‘ Father of Waters” is constantly under- 
going a process of deterioration. This is no impulsive 
inference from the phenomena of a single season, but a 
conclusion reluctantly deduced from years of the closest 
observation. The most reliable authority as to the 
truthfulness of this fact is, as a matter of course, that of 
the experienced steamboat men, who have for season 
after season navigated these northern waters until every 
one of the innumerable curves, complications, and 
peculiarities of the river, and the ten thousand bluffs 
which rear their rugged outlines in imposing grandeur 
on either side, have become as familiar to their search- 
ing eye as the individuals of their households. It is 
from this source that we derive the most conclusive of 
our facts; their uniform testimony being that the Mis- 
sissippi, or at least the upper portion, is gradually but 
none the less certainly drying up. 

This fact has made itself so appreciable this year, that 
even now, before the season is more than half passed, 
the packet companies have been obliged to withdraw their 
larger boats from that portion of the river above the city 
of Winona, Minn., and to navigate that part by their 
smaller boats exclusively. This arrangement was made 
only upon an urgent necessity, and is one of which no 
one used to seeing the large boats floundering around 
upon innumerable sand-bars can doubt the propriety. 
Formerly this was not the case. Ten years ago the 
largest boats could ascend to St. Paul without difficulty, 
and avoid intervening obstacles without a fraction of the 
care which is now requisite. 

These are the facts; and as they have attracted con- 
siderable notice of late, they have given rise to various 
embryotic theories, none of which, however, have given 
a direct and satisfactory account of the causative agencies. 

There are none, I presume, who will doubt the fact, 
that when wild portions of country are appropriated by 
man and cultivated by the arts of civilization and 
husbandry, they undergo a very perceptible change in 
climate, and physical features in general. Such at least 
is the fact uniformly demonstrated by the history of our 
own country as the tide of life has flowed westward, and 
successive States have been founded upon the ruins of 
primeval nature. The arts of man leave their imprints 
not only on the earth but in the atmosphere, very fre- 
quently working radical revolations in the entire physical 
system of a region of country. 

Ever since the first settlement of Minnesota these 
causes have been vigorously at work, and the effects are 
now becoming very apparent. Fields have been tilled, 
vegetation increased, groves have been obliterated, and 
especially in the immense pineries of the North the 
work of destruction has been prosecuted with effective 
energy. Unquestionably these changes have affected the 
climate, and they have accordingly been appealed to by 
persons endeavoring to account for this diminution of 
the Mississippi as agencies which have decreased the 
amount of moisture and the annual quantity of snow 
and rain. This position upon examination, however, is 
clearly untenable. Instead of the fall of rain and snow 
decreasing, the fact is that each successive year wit- 
nesses an increase. : 

Upon the first settlement of this State, its character- 
istic virtue was the dryness of its atmosphere and the 
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small amount of rain which answered abundantly the 
purposes of vegetation, the annual fall never being esti- 
mated at more than about 27 or 28 inches. This distin- 
guishing feature has, however, steadily become less ap- 
preciable, last winter being characterized by the greatest 
quantity of snow fallen in ten years, and this summer as 
one of the rainiest seasons ever experienced in the State, 
Yet in the presence of these data the fact of the unpar- 
alleled shallowness of the Uppex Mississippi remains un- 
disputed. It is obvious, then, that the phenomenon must 
be accounted for by causes more indirect than those 
hitherto advanced, and after careful investigation I am 
inclined to think it susceptible of a more satisfactory 
solution. 

Instead of attributing it to a diminution in the annual 
quantity of water, I would ascribe it to the absence of 
the former economy of nature,in the use of it. 

The Mississippi, with its source in the extreme north 
of Minnesota, wends its way southward through vast 
pineries, and its scores of tributaries, penetrating every 
portion of the surrounding country as far north as the 
great continental water-shed near the British boundaries. 
In former years, these fastnesses of nature nourished 
and preserved in their strongholds vast quantities of 
snow until about the first of June, and then yielding to 
the influence of the summer's sun, the flood-gates were 
opened and the “‘ June rise” was the effect, which made 
its appearance with as much regularity as the seasons 
themselves. Of late years, however, it has been more 
irregular and has finally ceased altogether, instead of 
which we have a regular flood in the latter part of April. 
These facts I conceive will admit of but one conclusion, 
and that is, not that nature is less bountiful than in the 
past, but that she is less economical. 

Formerly the river received its spring supplies solely 
from the rain and the melting of the snow in the lower 
latitudes; by the time they were exhausted, the fields of 
snow farther north would be gradually opened, culmi- 
nating, as was before stated, about the first of June, but 
extending in different degrees through several months, 
and supplying the river abundantly until some time in 
September, when the fall rains would partially fill their 
place, although during the last six or eight weeks of the 
navigable season the river was always nearly as low as 
it is this year. Wow, on the contrary, on acccunt of the 
very material modification in the temperatare—which is 
universally admitted to have taken place—and the de- 
struction of the pineries, thus leaving the region unpro- 
tected from the encroachments of summer, the entire 
field of the river's supply yields to the vigorous assaults 
of early spring, and the boundless fields of snow which 
formerly served as a prolific and gradually developing 
fountain of supply, now disappear with the spring 
showers, and after a portion is absorbed and wasted 
upon overwhelmed areas of land, is precipitated south- 
ward in an ungovernable flood about the last of April. 
This was the exact mode of action this spring, and the 
low water for the last six weeks is an unmistakable in- 
dication that what was formerly meted out by nature as 
it was needed, is now swept by in a aseless torrent or 
absorbed by vast areas of inundated land, thus leaving 
the upper river almost unnavigable by large boats aftet 
the middle of June. 

Upon the facts here set forth you can rely; as to the 
theory of their causes it may be erroneons, but is the 
most satisfactory I have yet been able to arrive at. 

If the Mississippi is drying up, there is certainly a 
cause for it, and as there are multitudes interested in the 
fact, doubtless many will take pleasure in searching for 
the reason. M&LANGE. 
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To Make a Canpte Burn att Nicur.—I re- 
member seeing, some years since, in an agricultu- 
ral work, now out of print, an article on ‘‘ econ- 
omy of candles,’’ which may be new and useful 
to many of our readers. When, as in cases of 
sickness, a dull light is wished, or when matches 
are mislaid, put finely powdered salt on the can- 
dle till it reaches the black part of the wick. In 
this way a mild and steady light may be kept 
through the night, by a small piece of candle.— 
Tribune 
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Witerary Hotices. 





[an works noticed in Pur PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JounnaL mag be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. | 


Beate on Human Ricuts 
ND THEIR PouiTicaL GUARANTEES. By 
E. ‘P. Hurlbut, Counselor-at-Law—since 
Soles of the Supreme Court in New 
ai. 1 Notes by George Combe, 
embracing The Origin of Human Rights ; 
The True Function of Government ; The 
Constitution of Government; Constitn- 
tional Limitations and Prohibitions ; The 
Elective Franchise; Rights Emanating 
from the Sentiments and Affections ; 
Rights of Woman ; The Right of ta 
erty -— its s Normal Relations Paty 
= ce, stpar 
FowLeR TeV Wanné, 389 Bre fa A 
+ Why this profound and most valuable 
work has obtained so small a sale we can 
not understand. It was first published by 
Mesers. Greeley & MeElrath; republished 
in Edinburgh, with Notes by Geo. Combe ; 
and then, on its intrinsie merits, by our- 
selves. This was before the war, and we 
found but a limited sale for the work. The 
nation is agitated on questions ably dis- 
cussed by this anthor, who takes a phreno- 
logical view of things, and who can teach 
our statesmen what they onght to know. 
If a copy of “Human Ricuts” could be 
placed in the hands of every one of our leg- 
islatots—State and National—great good 
would come of it. We still have a part 
of the edition on hand, which was printed 
in 1853. a 


A Practicat TRreEatTISE ON TIE 
Disgases oF Women. By F. W. Von 
Scanzoni, Professor of Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Females in the Univer- 
sity of Wurzburg, Counsclor to His Maj- 
esty the King of Bavaria, Chevalier of 
many Orders. Translated from the 
a of Drs. II. Dor and A, Socin, and 


d with the approval of the au- 
thor, 4 Augustus na Gardner, A.M., 


, Professor of C tinical Midwifery and 
thet Diseases of Women in the New York 
Medical College, etc. With upward of 
sixty illustrations. Pp. 669, royal octavo. 
Cloth, $6. May be had at this office. 
This volame ig exceedingly rich in the 
etiology, pathology, and therapeutics of 
female diseases, embracing, as it does, all 
the improvements which have been real- 
ized in these sciences during the last twen- 
ty years. Prof. Scanzoni, in treating on 
the diseases of women asa specialty, has 
brought to the task the rare experience of 
a long series of years devoted to the study 
of midwifery and the diseases of women 
im the hospices of Prague and Wurzburg, 
and his observations and experience, based 
on physiological and pathological princi- 
ples, are set forth by him in a very lucid 
and interesting style. The methodical ar- 
rangement of the subjeet-matter, together 
with the ample illustrations, and the au- 
thor’s fame, serves still further to en- 
hance the value of the work. The French 
and American translators also contribute 
valuable notes, rende1 ing the work of great 
practical value to the medical fraternity ; 
and as a text-book for students, or as a re- 
liable aid to the busy practitioner and to 
the accoucher, it is invaluable. 


Poems py Eizaneru AKERs. 


{Fiecence 16mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
ields. 16mo Ine and gold. Cloth. 
Price $1 50 


In this collection of Miss Akers, more 
familiarly known to the literary public 
under the nom de plume of Florence Percy, 
we find much of the sweetness of Mrs. 
Hemans. The sprightly, joyous, and ar- 
dent constitute the main features of the 
poems, and render them specially attract- 
ive. They are all quite brief, but as verai- 
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fied specimens ef condensed thought will 

compare favorably with the minor poems 

of Whittier: In ‘‘A Dream” Miss Akers 
seems to have attained the climax of pas- 
sionate sweetness. 

Tur New Orteans Crescent 
Montutyr. A ne of Literature, 
Art, —— a iety ; Wm. Evelyn, 

Editor. Vol. I., No. 3, September, 1866. 
8ve., paper. rice 50 cts. 
The literature of the South has received 

a valuable addition in the Crescent Month- 

ly, the third number of which is to hand. 

Its contents are varied and interesting, 

among which are articles on “A New 

Mountain Range,” an ingenious article on 

the Plutonic influences in the Mississippi 

Valley; ‘“* Modern Armies, their Organiza- 

tion and Spirit; “‘ Dreams ;” “ Literary 

Ambition ;* “‘ Dahlgren’s Raid, his Papers, 

Death, and Burial,” etc., etc., together with 

an exceedingly spicy editorial melange. 

We dissent from the views expressed by 

the writer on Modern Armies, who clings 

to the absurd State-rights notions of Mr. 

Calhoun and other sesesh theorists. Amer- 

ica is to be one great, grand union—a pow- 

er in the world second to no other. 


A YANKEE IN CANADA, WITH 
ANTI-SLAVERY AND ReEFoRM Parens. 
By Henry D. Thoreau, author of “A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Riv- 
ers,”’ “* Waléen,” ** Cape Cod,” etc. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1 50. 

This humorous and decidedly prolific au- 
thor gives in this, his latest book, his views 
on Canadian life and the civil policy of New 
England, especially Massachusetts. His 
description of a week’s tour in Canada is 
certainly laughter breeding, if not alto- 
gether instructive. The Essay on Thomas 
Carlyle and “ Life without Principle,” 
though having very little to do with the 
title of the volume, are about the most in- 
teresting features of it. Mr. Thoreau ap- 
pears to be a strong admirer of the Scoto- 
Anglican author. 

Ture Poems or Tuos. Kresie 
Hervey, edited by Mrs. T. K. Hervey, 
with a Memoir. ‘Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1866. Cloth, gilt. $1 50. 

This collection of Mr. Hervey’s efforts in 
verse presents an attractive appearance in 
its blue and gold binding. Contributer as 
he was to the London Art Journal, hia 
poems may be considered as of no mean 
order. In fact, for sprightliness and grace, 
some of his compositions are unsurpassed 
by any modern writer. Some of his 
shorter effusions, like ‘‘ The Shepherd's 
Grave,” “The Lay of the Lowly,” and 
** Beneficence,” are gems, and well worth 
consideration. a 


Tue New York Tribune 
has gained over 56,000 new subscribers 
since the ist of August, and is still rapidly 
increasing. Politicians speculate on this 
fact, and declare that the Radicals are to 
“sweep the field” in the present elections. 
We publish the 7ridune prospectus in our 
present number, where terms are given. 

For 1865, 1866, anp 1867. 
—The Turee ILLUsTRATED ANNUALS OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND Puysioenomy, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, for these three years, contain a mass 
of interesting scientific matter, as follows : 

Physiognomy Illustrated; Debate in 
Crania, a capital thing; A Young Hero; 
Fighting Physiognomies Illustrated; The 
Color of the Eye; The Five Races, or Man 
Illustrated ; Great Men; A Word to Boys; 
Lines on a Human Skull; Palmer, the En- 
glish Poisoner ; Self-Reliance ; Our Muse- 
um ; The Bliss of Giving; An Almanac for 
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a Hundred Years; The World to Come; 
Signs of Character in the Eyes; Where to 
Find a Wife; General Information; An- 
drew Johnson; Abraham Lincoln; Julius 
Cesar ; Character in the Walk; The Moth- 
er of Rev. John Wesley; Character in the 
Eyes ; Practical Uses of Phrenology ; Stam- 
mering and Stuttering —its Cause and 
Cure; Lieut.-Gen, Ulysses 8. Grant; The 
Red Man and the Black Man, with Por- 
traits; Heads of the Leading Clergy; 
Heads of the Most Notorious Boxers ; Fate 
of the Twelve Apostles; Two Qualities of 
Men; Home Courtesies: Cornelius Van- 
derbilt ; Language of the Eyes; Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology ; Brigham Young, Por- 
trait and Character; Richard Cobden; 
Phrenology at Home ; Major-Gen. Wm. T. 
Sherman; John Bright; How to Study 
Phrenology; Names of the Faculties; 
Tiindoo Heads and Characters; Fat Folks 
and Lean Folks ; Immortality — Scientific 
Proofs ; Thomas Carlyle ; The Jew—Racial 
Peculiarities; Civilization and Beauty; 
The Hottentot ; A Bad Head ; Forming So- 


cieties; Matrimonial Mistakes; Hand- 
writing ; How to Conduct Public Meetings ; : 
Eliza look, the Poetess ; Rev. James Mar- 
tineau ; Rev. Dr. Pusey; Froude, the His- 
torian; Thiers, the rench Statesman ; 
John Ruskin, the Art-Writer; Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley ; Bashfulness — Diflidence — Ti- 
midity ; Cause and Cure; Eminent Amer- 
ican Clergymen; The Spiritual and Physi- 
cal; Large Eyes; Ira Aldridge, the Tra 
dian; Iniluence ‘of Marri on Morals 
Society Classified, etc. With more than 150 
engraved illustrations. Price for the three, 
post-paid, only 40 cents. dress 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Campers’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, a 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People, is now fast approaching its com- 
pletion, and will form ofitself, when bound, 
a complete library of knowledge. Num- 
bers 109 and 110 are to hand, bringing the 
work down to “ Synthesis.’ Price 25 cts. 
semi-monthly.” —— 


Tse Canirornia TEACHER, 
a journal of School and Home Education, 
for October, is before us, and furnishes in 
its rather interesting columns abundant 
testimony as to the appreciation of educa- 
tional influences by the people of the 
“Gold State.” The articles published in 
the “Teacher” have no little’ merit, and 
speak well for Californian literature. 


Tur Seventh Annual Report 
of the Trustees of the Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Ari, pre- 
sents an interesting exhibit of the chari- 
table work of this institution during the 
past year. We are sorry, however, that 
the gallery of paintings has been closed, as 
it was the only institution of the kind open 
to the public in our city. The room, how- 
ever, formerly occupied by the paintings 
will be used for educational purposes, giv- 
ing free instruction to those who are dis- 
posed to attend. Would that New York 
had more philanthropists of the school of 
the founder of this institution. 


Tur Contest: A Poem. By 

George P. Carr. Chicago: P. L. Hans- 

1866. Price $1 35. 

This is a war poem, in four cantos, de- 
scribing vividly the historic incidents of 
our late contest. Canto first portrays the 
election of President Lincoln; the subse- 
quent rebellion ; the massing of the troops ; 
and the conflict. Canto second is devoted 
to the storming of Sumter. Canto third to 
the New Orleans expedition. And canto 
fourth to the Army of the Cumberland. It 
is a neat volume, and no doubt will prove 
acceptable to every one who was interest- 
ed in the contest. 
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Hew Books. 











[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :) 


Winetm von Humsorpr’s 
CoursE oF Lineuisticat Srupres. By G. 
J. Adler, A.M. 8vo. pp. 48. Paper, $1 25. 


Ture Works or tue Ricur 
HonoraBLs Epwuxp Bourke. Revised 
Edition. Vol. 8. 12mo. pp. iv., 486. Cloth, 
$2 50. a 

Batxiaps, Lyrics & Hymns. 
By Alice Cary. Tinted paper. Portrait. 
12mo. pp. ix., 333. Cloth, full gilt, $5; 
plain, $4 50. — 

CurisTI£; or, the Way Home. 
2vols. 16mo. pp. 360, 812. Cloth, $2 7%. 


Tne Wanr-Ticer ; or, Ad- 
ventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the 
Young Sea-Chief and his Lad Chow. A 
Tale of the Conguest of China. By Wil 
liam Dalton. Illustrations by I. 8. Mel- 
ville. 16mo. pp. 337. $1 5. 


History oF THE REFoRMA- 
TION IN Europe In THE Time oF CALVIN. 
By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Vol. 4. 
England, Geneva, France, Germany, and 
Italy. 12mo. xxxi., 491. Cloth, $2 25. 


Dick Bouter ; or, Getting 
on in Life. 18mo. pp. 1 196. Cloth, 75 cts. 


Pavut Brake; or, The Story 
of a Boy’s Perils on the Islands of Corsica 
and Monte Cristo. By Alfred Elwes. Il- 
lustrations by H. Anelay. 16mo. pp. 388. 
Cloth, $1 75. — 


Encitanp Two Ilunprep 
Years Aco. By E. H. Gillett. 16mo., pp. 
363. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tur Orrice or THE Hoty 
ComMMUNION IN THE Book oF Common 
Prayer: a Series of Lectures. By Ed- 
ward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., etc. 18mo. 
pp. xiv., 354. Cloth, $1 50. 





Tue Gotpen Lapper Ssz- 
Ries. By Alice Gray. 6 vols. 1Smo. 
Cloth, uniform, in box, $4. Containing 
Nettie’s Mission, pp. 141; Little Margery, 
pp. 150; Margery’s City Home, pp. 189; 
The Crossing Sweeper, pp. 144; Rosy Con- 
roy’s Lessons, pp. 144; Ned Dolan’s Gar- 
ret, pp. 150. —_— 

Grograpuical Sertgs. Pri- 
mary ; or Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
graphy. 4to. pp. 118. Bds. $1 50. 


GroGrapnicat Serres. No. 
2. The Earth and its Inhabitants. Com- 
mon School Geography. 4to. pp. 147. Bds. 
$2 TS. a 


Kxryto Guyor’s Wat Maps. 
Geographical Teaching ; being a Complete 
Guide to the Use of Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
with full Instructions for Drawing the Maps 
in Accordance with Guyot’s System of 
Constructive Map Drawing. 12mo. pp. 116. 
Bas. $1 25. a 

Appteton’s Hanpbnook oF 
AMERICAN TRAVEL. Southern Tour: 
being a Guide through Md., D. C., Va., N. 
C., 8. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Misa., La., Tex., 
Ark., Tenn., and Ky. W.th Descriptive 
Sketches of Cities, etc., etc. With, Maps 
of Routes of Travel and Different Cities. 
By Edward H. Hall. ome PP. xii., 142, 


Flex. cloth, $2 25 
—<—_ 
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/\\ spheres of the brain, consequently one 








Tue Lrrrte Trapper. By 
W. Heard Hillyard. And other Stories. 1l- 
lustrated. 16mo. pp. 293. Cloth, $1 75. 





Tue Canticies Noten, with 
Accompanying Ilarmonies. Edited by John 
H. Hopkins, Jr., M.A., Deacon. 12mo. pp. 
111. Cloth, $1 50. 


Harmonies TO THE CANTI- 
cies Norep, and to the Holy Communion. 
By John H. Hopkins, Jr. 
Cloth, $2. 

StupLe Trutus For Earn- 
est Muxps. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
Cloth, $1 50. —_ 


side, generally the right, becomes the 
larger. We think men are not right- 
handed by accident; that it is an institute 
of nature. Men do not talk and sing be- 
cause taught todo so. They talk and sing 
in a particular manner because of instruc- 
tion and example—but they talk and sing 
because it is in their nature to do so. 


Smartt Tlanps anp Frer.— 





| Do all finely-organized persons have small 
Svo. pp. 42, 23- | hands and feet ? 


Ans. No; nor are all persons having 


} small hands and feet finely organized. A 


coarse man and a fine woman might unite 


| in marriage, producing a child that resem- 


bled the father in coarseness, but inherit- 


“OmnrpoTrence (THE) OF | inga email head and foot, and other deli- 


Lovixe-Kinpyess:" being a Narrative of | cate features, from the mother. 


the Results of a Lady's Seven Months’ 
Work among the Fallenin Glasgow. 16mo. 
pp. 340. Cloth, $1 50. 


Discourses oF REDEMPTION, 


as Revealed at “Sundry Times and in | 


” 


Divers Manners.’ Designed both as Bib. 
lical Expositions for the People and Hints 
to Theological Students of a Popular Meth- 


od of Exhibiting the “Divers” Revela- | 


tions throngh Patriarchs, Prophets, Jesus, 
and his Apostles. Rev. Stuart Robinson. 


} 
Svo. pp. 488. Cloth, $3 50. | 
| 


Fo our €orrespondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ Generar Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly anawered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 


respond in the “next number.” Your 
‘Best Tuoveuts” soliciled. 
An Orper ror Books, Journa.s, 


etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Queations for this department—To Corne- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sEPARATE slips. 


Spectat Norice—Owing to the crowded | 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- | 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to deeline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the seope of this JouRNAL. 
Queries relating to PuysioLocy, PHRENOL- 
oey, Paystocnomy, Psrcuo.ocy, Eru- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY. or the gene- 
ral Scrence or MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 


sa. » > . , 

One-Stpep Propie.—I have 
noticed, in the portraits of great men, 
that the face and head are almost always 
canted to one side; one eyebrow is higher 
than the other, and the mouth appears to 
be twisted to one side or distorted, and 
one shoulder is often more elevated than 
the other. Are they really so, or do they 
simply #0 appear tome? Docs Sccretive- 
ness tend to make people hoid the head to 
one side? 

Ans. A straight face isa rare thing; gen- 
erally the right side is the larger ; this raises 
one brow, and tends to tilt or twist the 
mouth. The right side of the brain, the 
right lung, and right side are usually larger 
than the left, andthe right arm is not only 
larger, but stronger than the left. Is it be- 


Write your question plainly on 


cause it is used more? Then why is 
it used more? Why do not men use 
the left instead of the right, or both 


with equal facility? In many cases there 
is too little vitality to feed both hemi- 


| brain growth, it is very simple. 


Another 
might take the fineness of quality from the 
mother, yet inherit large hands and feet, 
and other heavy and rugged indications, 
from the coarse father. 


Hraps.—At what age does 


| the head attain its full size? 


Ans. That depends somewhat on the 
constitution of the person. One attains 
his growth in body and head at 17; an- 
other at 27; and another at 37, or even 


later. Commonly, the head and body at- 
tain their size from 21 to 25 years of age. 


INcREASE, OF Brary.—Can 
a person’s head, measuring 2144 inches, be 
increased in size to 22'¢ inches in five 


| years, the person being twenty-five years 
| of age, weighing 165 pounds, and being six 


fect high? If so, what is the best method 
of obtaining the desired object ? 

*%1ns. We have known individuals to have 
an increase of brain in ten years from 214 
to 224g inches, and the increase occurred 
after the parties were more than twenty- 
five years ofage. It is not every one who 
has constitutional vigor enough thus to 
increase the brain after the body has at- 
tained to its full size, but it is not uncom- 
mon for the brain to grow until the age of 
forty-five years. As to the best method of 
Let the 
health be preserved, the vital conditions 
kept strong and good. By temperate liv- 
ing and a liberal exercise of the mind—not 
merely the mathematical or metaphysical, 
literary or mechanical talents, but also the 
feelings, the emotions, the sentiments, 
and thereby the blood will be invited to 
the brain, and its whole substance will be 


| rendered active, and thus it will be likely 
| to increase in size. 


A person with but 
little vitality may use intensely one set of 
faculties, and through them use up all 
his vitality, while three fourths of the or- 
gans of the brain are inactive. Such a 
brain may increase in size in the organs 


| that are used, but not in the other organs; 


indeed, the unused parts may decrease as 
fast as the portions which are used shall 
increase; so that the brain, as a whole, 
may remain stationary, or even become 
smaller. 


DecrEASE OF OrGAans.—Do 
phrenological organs which are large be- 
come smaller by disuse or inactivity, so 


| that in after years they would be marked 


less in a chart? 

Ans. The whole brain, a group of organs, 
or a single organ, becomes smaller in con- 
sequence of mental inactivity. Sometimes, 
after full maturity, inactivity of intellect 
causes that part of the skull which const!- 
tutes the forehead to become thickened; 
the same would be likely to occur relative 
to the moral or top-head, of the social or 
back-head, or of the selfish or side-head. 
In euch cases there would not be a corre- 
sponding diminution of the size of the 
surface. Sometimes, also, organs become 
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uncommonly active, and the skull is ren- 
dered thin over the organs, in which cases 
the organs are really larger than they are 
indicated. In persons under thirty years 
of age, the changes in the size and activity 
of the brain will be, with practical cer- 
tainty, indicated by the surface of the 
head. We havea method of determining 
the relative thickness of different parts of 
the skull during life, as well as the abso- 
lute thickness of the skull in general. This 
is done by ascertaining the vibrating ca- 
pacity or tendency of the cranium when 
the person speaks. 


Evecrriciry, MAGNETISM.— 
What temperament is most favorable toa 
large amount of electrical or magnetic 
power? 

Ans. The mentai temperament is the ba- 
sis of this power, but there must be a good 
degree of the motive temperament to give 
it strength, and an ample supply of the 
vital to feed and sustain that power. 


Whar are the characteris- 
tics of persons who have Causality, Com- 
parison, Eventuality, Ideality, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Cautiousness large, with In- 
dividuality full, Veneration moderate, and 
with the back-head, except Continuity, 
small ? 


Ans. We have a basketfual of such ques- 
tions cvery month, Men sit down and im- 
agine themselves to have a certain class of 
organs, or they get their heads examined 
by a phrenologist who knows or does not 
know much about the subject, and then we 
are asked to spend an hour studying out 
and writing the indications from charts 
thus marked. Such questions are by no 
means of public interest. Sometimes per- 
sons get into a dispute on the subject of 
mental peculiarities, and in this way ex- 
pect us to decide their questions. If per- 
sons would read the Self-Instructor, they 
could find out the definition, the uses, and 
the influences of each one of the faculties, 
and would be able to draw for themselves 
a tolerably correct conclusion. 

The sketch of the faculties before named 
shows reasoning power, fair observation, 
good memory and imagination, integrity 
and prudence, with less of the social na- 
ture; we would say a thinker rather than 
a doer, and selfish in certain respects. 
Such a man would sit and read, neglecting 
his friends and family, at least in the so- 
cial courtesies which belong to the de- 
partment of domestic life. 


Farru.—How can the fac- 
ulty which gives faith be increased ? 
Ans. The power of believing that which 
is not proved, or which lies out of the realm 
of tangible evidence or demonstration, is 





imparted by the moral sentiments, @spe- 
cially by the faculty called Spirituality, and | 
is susceptible of culture like all the other | 
powers. This is done by the exercise of | 
the faculty, by meditating on spiritual and | 
divine things, a future state, immortality, | 
etc. Avoid skepticism; open the mind to 
receive impressions, presentiments, and 
intuitions; try to feel that the spirit of the 
living God is about you, guiding your | 
affairs and making all things work for | 
your ultimate good. 
Hain.—Does fine hair indi-| 
cate a fine quality of brain? 
Ans. It is one of the indications. 
Does any particular color of hair indicate | 
any particular quality of brain ? | 
Ans. No. | 
Does a full or heavy beard indicate a full | 
development of the mind? 
Ans. A full beard indicates constitution- | 
al rather than mental peculiarities. It in- 
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dicates strength, health, vigor, and virility, 
but we do not regard it as an indication of 
mentality. We think a goat knows more 
than a sheep, but mot because it has a 
beard. 


Tue Jews.—In your Jovr- 
NAL, a few months ago, you had a notice 
of a weekly Jewish paper, the Messenger, 
I believe. Do you think its teachings and 
articles would conflict with my convictions 
as a Christian? You recommended its 
reading to your subscribers. Do you ad- 
vise us to read it as containing suitable 
information ? 

I should like to know something about 
the Jews myself. I believe they are wrong- 
ed by most writers, and I believe even by 
Mr. Wells in his New Puysiognomy. Do 
you not think it would be interesting to 
your readers to publish an article or series 
of articles in your magazine doing justice 
to the Jews? INQUIRER. 

Ans, We commended the Jewish Messen- 
ger as the best modern literary exponent 
of the Jewish doctrines, and as up to the 
times in the advocacy of art, education, 
reforms, ctc. Christians may read it with 
the same freedom that they would read 
anything else for information not in ac- 
cordance with their faith. The J. WZ. is as 
liberal as any non-controversial sectarian 
journal, and we find it instructive. In his 
New Prysiocnomy Mr. Wells described 
the Jews, naming their peculiarities as he 
sincerely believed them to be, without 
prejudice and with no other wish than to 
do them justice. The Prreno.ocicaL 
JOURNAL is open to any fair writer who 
may wish to vindicate the truth as he be- 
lieves it to be concerning the scattered 
tribes of Israel. 

We regard mankind alike, as human 
beings entertainiag different views and 
opinions according to education, situation, 
and circumstances; and the Christian, 
Jew, and pagan are only parts of the hu- 
man race placed here for a purpose; and 
when the mission of each shall have been 
fulfilled, let us hope that it may be well. 


Dublishers’ Departament, 


ENcOURAGEMENT.— We have 
recently received the following brief but 
interesting opinion from a distinguished 
clergyman who indicates a warm interest 
in our efforts: 

“THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is not appreciated because it is not 
known. It has a large circulation, but it 
ought to have one larger. It is a suitable 
magazine for all classes of people, as its 
aim is to elevate mankind. The éruth is 
presented to the world of readers in an 
attractive form. In no other periodical of 
its kind have I seen so much order. 
* Order,’ it is said, ‘is heaven's first law.’ 
It has its faults, but they are small ones. 
The high moral tone pervading every part 
is worthy of all praise, and shoun « 
considered more in the selection of reading 
matter for the family circle. It has only 
to be seen to be read. It has only to be 
read to be appreciated. If it is appreci- 
ated, the life will be reformed and the sou) 
brought back to God. aa” 








Onr-Armep Men.—It has 
been suggested that disabled soldiers 
should have the preference in such public 
office as they may be qualified to fill. 
Clerkships in revenue offices, post-offices, 
etc., can be filled by them. They can also 
sell tickets at railway stations, receive the 


| fares at toll-gates, ferries, and the like; 


canvass for new books, magazines, news- 
papers, sell patented articles, and so forth. 
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Those who are capable, may teach, preach, 
lecture, practice law, medicine, or Phre- 
nology. Some of our most efficient agents 
are one-armed men. Persons are induced 
to subscribe for the JournNat partly with a 
view to help the worthy agent, for whom 
all true hearts feel a real sympathy. We 
are opposed to all beggars and begging, 
and only those with a pauper spirit will 
resort to it. But to work st any useful 
employment by which to earn an honest 
living is quite a different matter. Let us 
help those who try to to help themselves. 


How Provoxixe!—We pub- 
lished a hand-book some time ago, the 
object of which was to teach those who 
need teaching, “‘How To Write.” We 
regret all have not read it, or, having read 
it, neglect its instructive rules. To-day 
we have received several letters requiring 
answers “by return of post,” when no 
name, or only the initials, are signed to 
the letters. One long letter—we like short 
business lettess and long love letters best— 
from a good young man, unsophisticated 
and religious, who asks for a reply, is 
signed only F. O. P., instead of his proper 
name. 

Now, whe is F. O. P., or Fop? Ard 
what State claims him? If he were dis- 
tinguished like U. 8. G., or A. L., or B. F., 
or G. W., or Hi. G., we might at ieast 
“guess” who was meant. But F. 0. P. 
will be obliged to write out his surname 
in full, in order to be recognized and 
replied to. Nor will it do for our young 
lady correspondents to expect answers to 
Fannie L., Jennie D., or Lizzie C. We 
must have the name in full, including Post- 
Office, County, and State. Then we shall be 

most happy to respond the same day, even 
by the very next mail. 

We have several letters waiting answers, 
simply for the want of proper ‘addresses, 
and look daily for a scolding because *‘ my 
letter was not answered.” 

ApDVERTISING.—Some of our 
advertisers have done us the honor to state 
that their announcements in the PuRENo- 
LoegicaL JouRNAL have proved more ad- 
vantageous to them than the same amount 
expended inany other medium. At most, 
we can give but avery limited space to ad- 
vertisers, and this fact makes the space 
thus allotted all the more valuable. We 
venture to suggest that proprietors of 
schools, colleges, merchants, bankers, at- 
toraeys, physicians, manufacturers, nurse- 
rymen, fruit-growers, booksellers, dealers 
in minerals, lands, lumber, coal, iron, etc., 
would find it the best and most profitable 


journal to place their business before the 
_. This Jocnnat has a large circula- 

jon in this and the old country, ‘among an 
intelligent, enterprising, ** go-a-heai ead”’ peo- 
ple. TA word to the v wise. 


AN pe Ltu’s RETREAT IN 
New York !—Steady, reader, don’t get ex- 
cited. We refer to the hygienic establish- 
ment of Dr. E. C. Angell, No. 51 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, corner 25th Street, New York 
city, which is called a “ Sanrranium.” Dr. 
Angell is a graduate of Bellevue Medical 
College, practiced with Dr. Shepherd, on 
Brooklyn Heights, and is now located in 
the above fashionable neighborhood, near 
the classic promenade of the disconsolate 


Miss Flora McFlimsey, the beautiful young 

ly who had * Nothing te Wear.’ We 
wish all Angell’s visitors a happy deliver- 
ance from every evil to which flesh is heir. 


Tuere ts Sti. Room.—tThe 
prospect now is, that we shall have a full 
class in Practical Phrenology, commencing 
with the new year. Should there be others 
designing to attend, we shall be glad to 
hear from them soon. Address this office. 





General Items. 


How CorFresr, Cicars, Licen- 
TIOUSNESS, AND WoMEN Kru Fast Youne 
Paristans.—Call the roll of the “ young 
men of 1830,"’ says a Paris paper, and ask 
where theyare? De Balzac is dead—coffee 
killed him. Frederick Soulie is dead, the 
victim of coffee and licentiousness. Eugene 
Briffant died a madman in the Charenton 
Lunatic Asylum. Grandville went mad, and 
breathed his last ina private insane house. 
Lasally died at the Charenton mad-house, 
a raving lunatic. Love Weimers diced from 
opium eating and licentiousness. Rabbe, 
after suffering agony from a loathsome dis- 
ease, took poison to end his prolonged 
torture. Alfred de Musey died a victim to 
the bottle and the cigar. Count Alfred 
D’Orsay was killed by cigars and licentious- 
nese. Charles De Bernard died from coffee 
and licentiousness. Henry Beyle died from 
coffee and women. Hippolyte Royer Col- 
lard died from coffee and tobacco. Gerard 
De Nerval, after oscillation between plenty 
and want, abstemiousness and licentious- 
ness, went mad and bung himself. All 
died of softening of the brain or spinal 
marrow, or swelling of the heart. All 
mowed down in the prime of life in the 
meridian of their intellect and fame. 

Eugene Sue’s name is added to the fatal 
list. Coffee and women were his ruin. 
He died away from his friends, away from 
his family, away from the home he had 
adorned with such elaborate care, an exile 
in a foreign land. Who would have pre- 
dicted such an end to Eugene Sue in 1841, 
when he was the favorite of Parig, rolling 
in wealth, coveted by every one, and a 
dandy of the most aristocratic pretensions ? 





Tue Norfolk (Va.) Old Do- 
minion pays us the following compliment: 
PuRENOLOGY.—There are two classes of 
men to be found in every community, viz., 
those who have brains, and those who live 
parasitically upon the brains of others. We 
acknowledge their ownership to be due to 
a higher power, else, had we the power to 
gain them, there would be more tickets 
taken than in the lottery of Fowler and 
Wells, which figured in this city so far back 
(and yet in our memory), that delicacy 
alone induces us to hesitate about naming 
the year, through fear of exposing our age, 
a point on which we are particularly sensi- 
tive. 

The PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL of Fowler 
and Wells to-day appears in elegant style, 
proving that what was once regarded as a 
chimera is among the sciences of the age. 

Those distinguished professors are kind 
enough to send us their Journat, which 
we regard as evincing the triumph of per- 
severance over irresolution. 

In examining this scientific work, we 
have been impressed by the heads of men 
known to be gifted with master minds. 
We are not to be told that phrenologists 
jump at conclusions, or, rather, that they 
reach their object after time has decided 
on the abilities of the men whose heads 
#re exposed to our view as sketches. 





For thirty odd years this firm has met | 


with success, and the fact, that to-day it 
occupies one of the most expensive build- 
ings in Broadway [net exactly; though we 


ebral matter appears wherever real great- 
ness has exhibited itself. It is folly to 
deride this science. It may not be as 
exact as the system of Copernicus, but its 
progress is eminently satisfactory. 

To the obstinately incredulous, we reply 
in the language used once to us by our first 
commander: ‘‘ If you can do better, or bring 
better information than Bowditch has given 


you for navigating a ship, accept it; but I} - 


doubt seriously if any one will be able to 
overthrow his rules.” 


AnnuaL OF PurenoLogy 
AND PuysiogNomMy FoR 1867, Ilustrated. 
Contains — How to Study Phrenology ; 
Names of the Faculties ; Thomas Carlyle ; 
Civilization and Beauty; A Bad Head; 
Matrimonial Mistakes; Handwriting; 
Eliza Cook; Rev. James Martiaeau; Rev. 
Dr. Pusey; Froude, the Wistorian ; Thiers, 
the Statesman; John Ruskin, the Art- 
Writer; Rev. Charles Kingsley; Bashful- 
ness—Diflidence — Timidity, Cause and 
Cure; Ira Aldridge, the Tragedian; 8o- 
ciety Classified. A capital thing—only 20 
cents. Address FowLEr anp WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


Tuk CABLE AND THE CLOCKS. 
—The inauguration of submarine tele- 
graphic communication by @eans of the 
Atlantic cable makes it interesting to in- 
quire into the difference of time in various 
cities of the Oldand New worlds. When it 
is twelve o’clock high noon at New York, 
it is fifty-five minutes and forty-two seconds 
after 4 p.m. at London; fifty-seven minutes 
and twenty seconds after 6 p.m. at St. 
Petersburg; seventeen minutes and 
twent)-four seconds after 7 p.m. at Jeru- 
salem; fifty-one minutes and forty-four 
seconds after 6 p.m. at Constantinople; 
forty minutes and thirty-two seconds after 
4 p.m. at Madrid; thirty-one minutes and 
twenty seconds after 5 p.m. at Bremen; 
forty minutes and thirty-two seconds after 
4 p.m. at Dublin; and forty-one minutes 
and twenty-four seconds after 6 P.m. at 
Florence. The difference of time between 
the extreme east and west points of the 
United States is three hours and fifty 
minutes. In the China Sea, between Sin- 
gapore and China, it is midnight when it is 
noon at New York. 


Prars anp AppLes.—We 
have been favored by our good friend 
Morris Baisley, ef Westchester Co., N.*Y., 
with a basket of the handsomest fruit— 
pears and apples—that we have seen this 
year. Oh, how beautiful ! oh, how delicious 
is ripe, luscious fruit! and it is no less 
healthful. It must be a perverted appetite 
and a diseased stomach that can not enjoy 
with a relish such God-given luxuries as 
these. Accept our grateful thanks, friend 
Baisley, for these good gifts. 


A Narurat Baromerer.— 
We are indebted to a writer in the Canada 
Farmer for the following: 

“T first observed in the rows of young 
Weymouth (or white pine) trees in my 
nurseries, that the last year’s growth, and 
all the leaves or spines, stand straight up- 
right in dry weather, and on the least 


| change to rain or snow, the branches bend 


hope te secure a fire-proof building ere | 
long.—Ep.] is evidence that the verdict of | 


the country is im its favor. 

In every instanee, we have only to ex- 
amine their charts of the brain, and invari- 
ably find that weight avoirdupois of cer- 


and the leaves fall back and appear ina 
dying state,even before the rain or snow 
commences. Whenachange comes for dry 
weather, they all recover again, and remain 
so until the next change is going to take 
place, giving the farmer warning in time 


| for him to prepare for it.” 





Business. 


(Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We Giselaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
apass cooupied, at the rateef Semis aline.] 





Bryant, Sbasuenin & Pacx- 
arp’s New York Business College, 987 


Broadway, and 161 Fifth Avenue. 


The Metropolitan link of the “ Interna- 
tional Chain of Business Colleges.” 

The location of the New York College is 
urmcqualed by that of amy similar institu- 
tien in the country. Fronting on the two 
main thoroughfares of the city—Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue—with entrances in both, 
it is most centrally located, both as re- 
gards residence and business, and is acces- 
ibic from all directions. 

The design of the institution is to qual- 
ify young men in the most thorongh man- 
ner for immediate entrance into business 
life. 

1. AScholarship issued by either College 
entitles the holder to full tuition in any or 
all the others comprised in the Chain—se- 
curing to him a membership im Furry in- 
stitutions, located in as many leading cit- 
ies of the Union. 

2. The Scholarships are PERPETUAL ; al- 
lowing the student to pursue his course as 
leisurely or rapidly as he may desire, or to 
review at pleasure during life. 

Extract from editorial in New York Cit- 
izen, Oct. 6: 

“From the rapid improvement which 
the last few years have effected in the op- 
portunities and facilities of the New York 
Business College, it is evident that the pro- 
prietors are actuated by a laudable ambi- 
tion to make their institution the best of 
the ‘ International Chain,’ and, consequent- 
ly, the best in the world. Their success 
has given a position and character to the 
system of business instruction, and we re- 
gret to say that too many inferior institu- 
tions are reaping golden harvests out of 
the popularity which Messrs. Bryant and 
Stratton have created for the profession.” 

For Circulars and Papers containing full 
information, address 

BRYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD, 
937 Broadway, New York. 





Turkiso Barus. — No. 63 
Co._umsa Street, Brookiyn Heieuts. 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
TurkisH Batu has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished toa limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovurs.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 p.m. 
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Doxsear’s Commerctat In- 
sTiTuTions.—The oldest in the country, 
established 1835. 609 Broadway, New 
York; cor. Camp and Commor Street, 
New Orleans ; 230 Main Street, Memphis; 
cor. Church and Vine streets, Nashville. 
Open day and evening for practical in- 
structions in Bustness Writtne, Practt- 
cat BooKKEEPmne, ComMMERCIAL ARITI- 
METIC, etc. 

Each pupil receives privato instructions 
from the principal, thereby saving three 
fourths of his time. Gentlemen or ladies 
who desire, can secure private rooms. 


Important? To NaTuratiy Bap WRITERS. 

By twenty years’ careful study, Messrs. 
Dolbear Brothers have invented a system 
of hand-training whieh will positively re- 
move all stiffness, eramping, er trembling, 
and other difficulties supposed to be nat 
ural. They guarantee by this system to 
enable any person, young or old, to write 
with ease, elegance, rapidity, and satisfac- 
tion—any particular style which their taste 
may select. 

The best proof of the efficiencyof this 
system is the rapid improvement showa 
by comparing the writing of the same per- 
son before and after taking lessons, speci- 
mens of which are constantly on exhibi- 
tion. 

For terms, etc., apply or inclose a stamp 
to 609 Broadway. 1t 


Heratp or Heatrn, THrRee 
MontTus For 25 Cents. 

We will send the Herald of Health three 
months on trial for 25 cents. 

Dio Lewis says, “Your Journal will 
achieve an unbounded success.” Horace 
Greeley, Hl. W. Beecher, Dio Lewis, Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, G. W. Bungay, 2. 
Marsh, and many other national men write 
regularly for it. $2 a year. 20 cents a 
number. 

Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 
Laight Street, New York. 2t 





Lapis’ Freemasonry.— 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry, By 
Rosert Macor, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully [lustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

(2 This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Tlustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 482 Broome St., New York. 





Tae Hrertan Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITII, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 

To Pusutsners. Books for 
review in the St. Croix Courier, Calais, 
Maine, may be left at the house of Dr. Mc- 
Creapr, 43 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. ate 


Gems oF Sacrep Sonc.—A 
New Volumnie of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
| ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
mastic, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the “ Ilome Circle Series,"’ now eonsist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, “Gems or Scortisu Sones,” 
now ip press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, fall gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 





Tue Prace to Ger Croru- 
™G.— Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 


Tue Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. I. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, % cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 





New PaxrystoGNnomy; or, 
Stens oF ARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially im the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PITRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In three 
styles. Price, in one volume, muslin, 
handsemely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full 
gilt, $10. A very handsome presenta- 
tion book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The “Signs of Character” are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. The various 
races and nations are descri e Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished pereons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drvrves, ORrators, 
SratesmeN, Warriors, Artists, Ports, 
Puttosornuers, Inventors, Pvcriists, 
Sunceons, Discoverers, Actors, Must- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an Encycro- 
ppt of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the carecr and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cezar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, ee. 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, ete. Every feature of the ik, 
where practicable. has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 





A TREATISE ON THE STRAM- 
Exerxe in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
| gations respecting the Motive Power of 
| Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
| Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Jonn Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of “A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,” by the “ Artisan Club.” 
| Iustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
| hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
| vol. 4to, cloth (recently —. -. 
| S, New York. 





FOWLER AND WE 








Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
Cpt must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the da‘e in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad. 
vertising, % cents a line, or $5 @ eolumn.) 

Natura. History or New 
Yorx.—Printed by authority of the Gov- 
ernor and Senate of theState of New York. 
A very important work, and not_to be 
found in the market at any price. We can 
supply the following volumes, got up in 
good and substantial binding, and in large 
quarto volumes, embracing the following 
subjects: 

5, Zoology, by James F. DeKay; 2, Bot- 
any, by John Torrey: 1, Mineralogy, by 
Lewis C. Beck; 4, Geology, by Wm. M. 
Mather, James Tall, and Lardner Van- 
uxem ; 5, Agriculture, by E. Emmons; 2, 
Palaentology, by James [all. All full of 
costly Plates and Engravings—19 volumes. 
Price $150. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

Broadway, New York. 


Tue Horace Waters GRanD 
Square AnD Upniant P1anos, MELODEONS, 
AND CABINET OnGAns.—Wholesale and re- 
tail. Tolet, andrent allowed, i purchased. 
Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand pianos at bargains, from $60 
to $225. Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway. Cash .paid for second-hand 

ianos. Pianos tuned and repaired. New 
t-octave pianos for $275 and upward. 
Piano stoois and covers. 

3t HORACE WATERS. 





Puonocrarpnic WorkKs.— 
“ Get the best.” Graham's Hand-Book, $2; 
Graham's Standard Phonographie Diction- 
ary, $5; Pitman’s Manual, $1; Pitman’s 
Reader, 50 cents; Pitman’s Companion, 
$1 50. Any one interested in the subject 
of Phonography, by devoting two hours 
each dayin reading and writing it, would 
in six months attain the proticiency or 
capaeity of writing one hundred words per 
minute. «Orders promptly filled for both 
Graham's and Pitman’s works by FowLer 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


(Scarce.) AmeERICAN Ept- 
TION OF TIE SH ENCYCLOPEDIA, OR 
DicTIONARY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, com- 
prising an accurate and popular view of 
the improved state of human knowledge, 
in 12 volumes, value $30. 

We can supply a complete set (second- 
free with 180 illustrations (except vol. 2), 
‘or $15. 

Fac-stmM1ILEs OF LETTERS FROM GEORGE 
Wasuineton To Sim Jomn Stxciarr, M.P., 
on agriculture and other interesting topics. 








$3. 
Tue Ant oe, London, 1849, ele- 
fantly and substanti Ag and full of 
ustrations (not mailable), $10 
Tue ANATOMY OF THE Horsz, including 
descriptions of the Bones, Cartilages, 
Muscles, Fascias, Ligaments, Nerves, Ar- 
teries, V eins, and Glands, illustrated by 24 
plates. By George Stubbs, London, $7 50. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
Dr. S. B. Santn’s Exrecrro- 
Macnyetic Macutnrs.—The only ones 
where a true wv wméired Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the “Six 
current” contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called ‘Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 
power." The book I allrde to will be 
found interesting and iustrnctive. No 
sy and sent postage prepaid. 
N.B. The Magnetic power of my in¢ensi- 
Sled Direct Current raises nine pound 


ne 


Tae Gormeo Furnace, for 
Warming Dwellings, Charci Schi 
Stores, ~. = _ _ 

After six years of experience, I fee! 
warranted in saying that there is no a 
nace which combines 80 many good quali- 
ties as the Gothic Furnace. I submit the 
following Testimonials : 

It has been in coristant use four winters, 
Tt has not cost one cont for repairs. nor 
are there indications that it wil! for many 
years tocome. I ¢an conceive of no more 
effective and cconomical heating apparatus 
than the Gothic Furnace. Its performance 
last winter I thought almost marvelons, 
Commencing fire in it about November 
lst. it was continued until April 20th 
Without ence going out. If I had twent: 
houses to furnish with furnaces, I shou 
use the “Gothic.” I used less than seven 
tons of coal last winter. 

C. W. SMITH, Cooperstown, Banker. 


JUDGE BULLOCK, of the U. 8. District 
Court, for Rhode Island, writes thus: 

I have now used your Gothic Furnace, 
No, 10, two winters. I purchased it with- 
out any recommendatien from you, but 
becanse of its simplicity of construction 
and apparent adaptedncss to the end in 
view. 1 am entirely satisfied with it, and 
deem it preferable to any hot-air furnace I 
have seen. 

The Gothic Furnace in use at Christ 
Church, Middle Haddam, Ct., has been in 
use two winters. It is a good heating 
furnace, easily taken care of. The con- 
sumption of eeal for the winter is about 
two and a half tons ef eoal to heat the 
charch on Sundays. 

HENRY L. STEWART. 

After a trial of more than three years of 
one of your No. 10 Gothic Furnaces, I can 
eafcly affirm it to be the most desirable 
heat generator I have ever seen. 

. &. WEAVER, 
162 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 

We can recommend the Gothic Furnace. 
It is far superior to any other we have 
ever used. It never gives off gas, and is 
very economical. KINGSLEY & CO., 

Englewood, New Jersey. 

Some furnaces give pure air, but require 
a large amount of fuel. Other furnaces 
are eo arranged that they burn a part of the 
air, and so produce headache and often 
other diseases. The Gothic Furnace, we 
think, after several years’ use both in our 
office and in our shop, avoids both diffi- 
culties. The amount of fuel used is small, 
and the air is pure. 

EMERSON & MANNY (of Manny's 
Reaper), Rockford, Ill. 

The furnace has proved an entire success, 
Its heating properties, with the economy 
of fuel combined, surpass anything of the 
kind here. Ihave used it with Bituminous 
as well as Anthracite coal. 

G. CHURCH, Meadville, Pa. 

The advantages ef the Gothic Furnace 
must be apparent to any one who will 
examine its construction and working. 
The Heater placed in my house and in the 
Pres. Church works well. 

W. P. VAN RENSSELAER, Rye, N. Y. 

It has proved every way satisfactory. It 
radiates more heat than any other I have 
yet seen. It is easily managed. 

G. W. BARNES, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

It has given me perfeet satisfaction. My 
house is of size. Last winter] w 

ut six and a half tons of coal. « 

M. Il. GRIFFING, Danbury, (t. 

The furnace which you have placed in 
otr church is a great improvement on our 
old one; while it burns about half the coal, 
it gives out more heat. I prefer it to any 
that I have seen. 

REV. STEVENS PARKER, 
Rector of Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M, LEsLEY: 


Dear Sir—I have used your furnace for 
three years—have always found it eco- 





“ The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
gives a much stronger physiological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 

“ B. Strum4an, Jr., Yale College.” 

Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 

Address DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 

Goop Kooks By Mam— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 








ical, easily and an excellent 
radiator of heat. 
BENJAMIN F. BROWN. 
850 Broadway, N. Y. 


I have used it two winters—it works to 
my entire satisfaction. I know of no 
better Heater in market. It ecems to be 
economical—it is easily ma and con- 
trolled. TT. M. TIBBITS, Troy, N. Y. 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manufacturer, 

No. 605 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


Between 35th and 26th streets, at the junce- 
tion of Broadway and Sixth Avenue. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Heratp or Heattu.—Those 
who subscribe now for it for 1867, shall re- 
ceive the back numbers from July. — 
free. It has recently been greatly enla 
and improved, with a <¢ ist of National 
contributors. We shall have am article 
every month from Henry Ward Beecher, 

uent articles from Horace Greeley, ete., 
etc., etc. $2 a year, 20 cents a number. 
We want a few thousand agents tecanvass 
for it, and alsc for a new and valuable book 
just published. Address MILLER, W ooD 
& co. 15 Laight Street, New York. 











For Lecrursrs, CoLLeGEs, 
StTuDENTs, AND PuBLIC INSTITU TIONS.— 
New Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 

Anatomy of the Neck (colored), $1_25. 

Anatomy of the Male and Female Pelvis, 
showing each in their various parts. Pre- 
paid by mail, $3. 

These plates were poet expressly for 
Physicians, Lecturers, Teachers, and Stu- 
dents. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Atsums.—Album (Turkey), 
50cards, $4; do. do., 30 cards, clasp, extra, 
$3; do., in great variety, holding from 10 
to 300. "Prepaid by post. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 2. 

WILLIS’ POEMS, with a new portrait 
on steel, blue and gold. iE 

10,000 WONDERFUL THINGS. $1 75. 

LORENZO DOW'S COMPLETE 


ORKS. #8. 

GUERNSEY’S HOMEOPATHIC DO- 
MESTIC PRACTICE. $3. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY ren- 
dered attractive, and the Laws of Health 
made plain. $2 

GOETHE'S POEMS AND BALLADS. 


1 7%. 

CUPPER’S UNIVERSAL STAIR 
BUILDER. An entirely new and original 
treatise on Stair Bu — Staircases, 
Hand Rails, etc. Ilustra) by 29 plates. 

7. 


HOMEOPATHY. — HULL’S (Jahr) 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY, carefully re-edited, 
with Notes, Emendations, and Additions, 
by F. G. Snelling, M.D. $7. 

HULL'S (Jahr) REPERTORY. Edited 
with Annotations and Additions, by F. 
a. rik ¢ M.D. $5. 

FAMILY HOMEOPATHY, by John 


8, M.D. $2. 

WEBSTER’S QUARTO ACADEMIC 
DICTIONARY. $2 %5. 

CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR 


THE PEOPLE; or, Popular Encyclopedia ; 
embracing all the branches of k owledge 
necessary to constitute a well-informed 
man. Two large imperial octave volumes, 
of 850 pages, each iDustrated with more 
than 600 engravings. Sheep, library style. 
By post or express. iin 

Ad Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 





New Work on Grape CuL- 
TURE. 

In press, and nearly ready, * Practical 
Grape Culture,” by John Phin, author of 
“Open Air Grape Culture.” Price $1 25. 

AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
And JOHN PUTIN, Havana, N. Y. 





Ir will eventually be known 
in every Hotel, Laundry, and Family in the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS is the only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautiful, ivory- 
like polish to linen or muslin. It is the 
ONLY ARTICLE that will effectually vent 
the iron and dust from adhering to the cloth. 
It makes old linen look like new! Goods 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
thereby saving time and labor in washing. 
It is he most economical article that can 

costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized oe " 
Warranted not to injure the clothes. It is 
used by the By pa Hotels, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you are respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthless articles call- 
ed Starch Bross, etc., to prevent fraud we 
how put upon the wrapper of cach cake a 
fac-simile of the signature of the inventor. 
Wm. Cullen. For sale by Grocers 
D sts. NEW YORK STARCH GLOSS 
COMPANY, 218 Fulton Street, New York. 





VaLuABLE Booxs—veEry 
Scarce: 

THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest .ettlement 
to the present time, by Mary L. Boorn. 
Tiustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $T. 

AMERICAN E UENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
$2 80 y Frank Moors, in two volumes. 

12 50. 


BROADHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $5. 

HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionysius Larpner. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $7 50. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from ‘the be- 
ginning” till a.p. 1850. Arranged in Four 

ras, by SanAu JosEPHA HAxg; illustrated 
by 230 Portraits. $7. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Joun P. Kennepy. In2vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Pamir Youne, M.D. 


THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Cmas. J. Ps- 
TERSON. $3 50. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. ByJonunB. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
$760 history, medicinal properties, etc. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in2 vols. $5. 

GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
385 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FARNITAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $3 50. 

WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M.P. $3 50. For sale b 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





Gupte Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express fro: 
this office on receipt of pay. . & W. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
end year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
e vings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $250 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively e das Solicitors 
of American and Forei; tents, and will 
aes pews ~ s who = cy it, per 

6, 8 pamphlet, entitled ‘ Import- 
ant iematicn for Inventors and Patent- 


dress 

vat de daue & oo. 
Proprietors of t merican Artisan, 

Oct. tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 








New Cuurcu Music.—Tue 
'‘Orrertnc. A collection of New Church 
— a of gy Bay 

ants, ntences, Quartets, Mo an 
Anthems. By L. Ti. Southard. 

This is a collection of New Music, and 
not merely a New Collection of Old Music. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
will attract to this volume the attention of 
those with whom really good music is a 
desirable acquisition. Sent by mail, post- 
Price, $1 50a copy, , = 50 per doz. 

LIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


149 Carntton AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 








Purenotogy at Home.— 
“Tre StupENT’s Set."—How can I learn 
Phrenology? What books are best for me 
to read? Is it possible to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teacher? 
We may say in reply, that we have arrang- 
ed a series of the best works on the su 
ject, with a Bust, showing the exact loca- 
tion of all the phrenological organs, with 
such illustrations and definitions as to 
make the study simple and plain. Thecost 
for this “ SrupEnt’s Set,”’ which embraces 
all that is requisite, is only $10. It may 
be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders shoul@® be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 





Dr. Jerome Kipprr’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical J 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, land, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 





Cuickertnc & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were award in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 





Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. he pest, most , and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. very Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
GaBANDAN & Marsu, 679 Broadway, 
CaswELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Heceman & Co., Broadway, 
+ Knapp, 362 Hadson Street, an 
Dru ts generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
8. A. CLARK, Proprietors. 
Woonsocket, R. 1. 








Cuoice Pianorortr Music. 
—Home Circle. 2 vols. Instrumental 
Music for the Piano. Silver Chord. 1 vol. 
Songs, Ballads, etc. Piano Accompani- 
ment. Shower of Pearls. 1 vol. ice 
Duets, with Piano Accompaniment. Op- 
eratic Pearls. 1vol, Gems from Standard 

Piano Accompaniment. Gems 


opaee 
of German Song. 1 vol. Vocal Gems of | - 


German Composers. Piano Accompani- 
ment. Gems of Scottish Song. 1 Vol. 
Standard Scotch Lyrics. Piano Accom- 
paniment. Gems of Sacred Song. 1 vol. 
All from the best Composers. ce of 
each vol.: Plain, $2 50; Cloth, $3; Cloth, 


it, Sent post-paid. 
oh OLIVER DITSON & €0., 
it Publishers, Boston. 





Portraits or WASHINGTON, 
Lrxcotx, ANDREW JoHNsoN, and JoHN 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 
the following prices: 

Imperial size .............. - -. $3 00 
Medium size...... . 2 
Card size for album... - Ps) 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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MeEcHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ComMPaNIoNs— 





‘or the Bookbinder ................. $2 2 
8 Iron Founder..........---- 250 
SUS o0$06escctdecencesscsesesee 1530 
Bia 5 Hh0650e 6000 sceccecnededse 150 
rr 150 
ahi: doaninnscoesscesnnebene 12 00 
ee SS ene 1% 
DED ddnlkhs chbesasenntebiscceses 150 
Dyer’s Companion................++- 1 50 
Kh. Eis coves Sevccvwecssse 3 50 
NRE 55 0 <0n 0 $056000.0 cs ee00es 1% 
eid del sat wuts wane gedhee 1% 
Millwright and Miller................ 3 00 
Painter and Gilder................... 1 50 
Pouce pe inks Hdd dae vied coe qecens 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer............. 150 
The et of Dy Miagsotsetsey Sorseehe : 4 
¢ Art 0! iMG, SIC... 6. wecssecees 
ag ea acne 160 


Toe Mawuracture or Iron mw ALL 
irs Various Brancues, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k Overman, cee ape (This 

ot 


work is scarce, and will n reprinted. 

Si inbbnberecseanersins eens ened $15 

Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy.......... 2 00 

Overman’s Metallurgy .............. 3 00 

Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 250 

— Currying,and Leather —, P- 
ee ts ames 


Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemietry.. 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
VatvuasB_e Books — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations..... $3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 %5 
he of the War. By Richard Grant 


OE ay Gast cneticegecsssi BB 
Exhibition Speaker,................. 150 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 

ee me ee eee 12 50 
Men and Times of the Revolution.... 1 75 
Reid's English Dictionary... ........ 2.00 

Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 

i crvcatinentneas-ote> 2 00 

Youmans’ New Chemistry... 1% 


Lardner’s Lectures on Science and 
ye See os 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 
Trench on the Study of Words. ..... 
Jefferson's Manuai of Parliamentary 
MRS Sosadéverbees cubes feces 
Flowers of Elocution................ 
Man, Moral and Physical .. wa 
The Tron Furnace of Slavery......... 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
SU een . 
Johnson's and Walker’s Pronouncing 
ERA er 5 
Macaulay's History of England. 2vols. 3 00 
Postpaid at prices annexed. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Goop Books ror Farmers. 
—IIustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, eo $1 50 
_ Do., do., for : oor with 450 Engrav- 


ings, vol. 2, $1 
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“The F; * “The G a ank Do- 
‘ ‘arm,’ vy e ar “and * 
mepruit culture f 2 hos Hand 
ruit Culture for the ion; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. is Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

Toe UNIVERSAL Sram 
Burtiper, being a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and Hand-Rail 
showing plans of the various forms oi 
Stairs. Useful also to Stone Masons con- 
pee are | Fea —_ -_. a. ll 
ustrat es. r, 
author of Phe! Practical Stair Builder's 
Guide.” Price, postpaid, $7 50. 

Easy Lessons in Lanp- 
scaPE. With instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and =. By F. N. Otis, A.M. 36 
plates. Fifth edition. $3 50. 

First Lessons 1x Compost- 


TION, with full directions on the subject st 


. — By G. - > bos, 
Weis 300 Broadway, New York. 
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SOP'S FABLES. 
(ILLUSTRATED. 
He 


THE OLD LION. 


LION worn out with years lay 
41 stretched upon the ground, utterly 
helpless, and drawing his last breath. A 
Boar came up, and to satisfy an ancient 
grudge, drove at him with his tusks. Next 
a Bull, determined to be revenged on an 
old enemy, gored him with his horns, 
Upon this an Ass, seeing that the old Lion 
could thus be treated with impunity, 
thought that he would show his spite also, 
and came and threw his heels in the Lion's 
face; whereupon the dying beast ex- 
claimed: “The insults of the powerful 
were bad enough, but those I could have 
managed to bear; but to be spurned by so 
base a creature as thou—the disgrace of 
nature, is to die a double death.” 


THE THREE TRADESMEN. 

lee was a city in expectation 

of being besieged, and a council was 
called accordingly to discuss the best 
means of fortifying it. A Bricklayer gave 
his opinion that no material was so good 
as brick for the purpose. A Carpenter 
begged leave to suggest that timber would 
be far preferable. Upon which a Currier 
started up, and said, ‘* Sirs, when you have 
said all that can be said, there is nothing 
in the world like leather.” 


THE BOY AND THE NETTLE. 


BOY playing in the fields got 
41 stung by a Nettle. He ran home to 
his mother, telling her that he had but 
touched that nasty weed, and it had stung 
him. “It was your just touching it, my 
boy,”’ said the mother, “ that cansed it to 
sting you; the next time you meddle with 
a Nettle, grasp it tightly, and it will do 
you no hurt.” 

Do boldly what you do at all 
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j on high in most tempting show. He made many a spring 

| and a jump after the luscious prize; but. failing in all his 

\ attempts, he muttered as he retreated, ‘‘ Well! what does it 
matter? The Grapes are sour!” 
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of a Court of Justice. 


H \ young, “ True,” 
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THE VOX AND THE GRAPES. 
FOX, just at the time of the vintage, stole into a 
41 vineyard where the ripe sunny Grapes were trellised up 


THE SWALLOW IN CHANCERY. 
A} | A SWALLOW had built her nest under the eaves ) 
- | (ws 


| Before her young ones could fly, a 

! \ Serpent gliding out of his hole ate them all up Whenthe J 

{| poor bird returned to her nest and found it empty, she be- %\\ () 

gan a pitiable wailing; but a neighbor suggesting, by way of | 
comfort, that she was not the first bird who had lost her 

she replied, “but it is not only my little | 

\ ones that I mourn, but that I should have been wronged in 

that very place where the injured fly for justice.” 
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THE FOX AND THE GitaA.’ds. 





THE FIGHTING-COCKS AND EAGLE. 
WO young Cocks were fighting as 
fiercely as if they had been men. At 
last the one that was beaten crept into a 
corner of the hen-house, covered with 









wounds. But the conqueror, straight- 
way flying up to the top of the house, be- 
gan clapping his wings and crowing, to 
announce his victory. At this moment 
an Eagle, sailing by, seized him in his 
talons and bore him away; while the de- 
feated rival came out from his hiding- 
place, and took possession of the dung- 
hill for which they had contended. 

A magnanimous man never boasts of 
his pérsonal achievements. His works 
speak for him. He gives all the glory, 
through gratitude, to his Maker. 


Lee 
me 








THE FROG AND THE OX. 

N Ox, grazing in a swampy mea- 
L1 dow, chanced to set his foot among a 
parcel of young Frogs, and crushed nearly 
the whole brood to death. One that 
escaped ran off to his mother with the 
dreadful news: “‘ And, O mother!” said 
he, “it was a beast—such a big four-footed 
beast !—that did it.” “ Big?” quoth the 
old Frog, “how big? was it as big”—and 
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she puffed herself out to a great degree— 
“as big as this?” “Oh!” said the little 
one, ‘“‘a great deal bigger than that.” 
“Well, was it so big?” and she swelled 
herself out yet more. “Indeed, mother, 
but it was; and if you were to burst your- 
self, you would never reach half its size,” 
Provoked at such a disparagement of her 
powers, the old Frog made one more trial, 
and burst herself indeed. 

So men are ruined by attempting a 
greatness to which they have no ciaim. 





THE WOLF AND THE HORSE. 

S a Wolf was roaming over a farm, 
+1 he came to a field of oats, but not be- 
ing able to eat them, he left them and went 
his way. Presently meeting with a Horse, 
he bade him come with him into the field ; 
“ For,” says he, ‘I have found some cap- 
ital oats; and I have not tasted one, but 
have kept them all for you, for the very 
sound of your teeth is music to my ear.” 
But the Horse replied: “ A pretty fellow! 
if Wolves were able to eat oats, I suspect 
you would not have preferred your ears to 
your appetite.” 

Little thanks are due to him who only 
gives away what is of no use to himself. 





THE SHEPHERD AND THE SRA, 

A SHEPHERD moved down his 
44 flock to feed near the shore, and be- 
holding the Sea lying in a smooth and 
breathless calm, he was seized with a 
strong desire to sail over it. So he sold 
all his sheep and bought a cargo of Dates, 
and loaded a vessel, and set sail. He had 
not gone far when a storm arose ; his ship 
was wrecked, and his Dates and every- 
thing lost, and he himself with difficulty 
escaped to land. Not long after, when the 
Sea was again calm, and one of his friends 
came up to him and was admiring its re- 
pose, he said, ‘‘ Have a care, my good fel- 
low, of that smooth surface, it is only 
looking out for your Dates.” 





THE WILD BOAR AND THE FOX. 
WILD Boar was whetting his 
tusks against a tree, when a Fox com- 

ing by asked why he did so; “‘ For,” said 
he, ‘“‘I see no reason for it ; there is neither 
hunter nor hound in sight, nor any other 
danger that I can see, at hand.” “ True,” 
replied the Boar; ‘* but when that danger 
does arise, I shall have something else to 
do than to sharpen my weapons.” 

It is too late to whet the sword when the 

trumpet sounds to draw it. 











THE FROG AND THE OX. 
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“a | accompanied by a weak judgment, and | MERCURY AND THE SCULPTOR. 
i not sufficiently held in check by Self-Es- \ ERCURY having a mind to know 
ed teem and Firmness. A desire to please | in what estimation he was held among 
os is, in itself, highly commendable ; but we | men, disguised himself as a traveler, and 
i. are called upon neither to act contrary | going into a Sculptor's workshop, began 
” to our own best judgment as to what is | asking the price of the different statues he 
a right, or to sink our own self-respect un- | saw there. Pointing to an image of Ju- 
al, der the pressure of public sentiment; and | piter, he asked how much he wanted for 
a 
n, Fie. 1.—Tme Ginis Laven at THEN. 
~ THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THEIR rected, and immediately took up his Son 
te ASS. behind him. They had now almost reach- 
1. MILLER and his Son were driv- | ed the town. “ Pray, hanest friend,” said 
>. £ ing their Ass to a neighboring fairto | @ townsman, ‘is that Ass your own?” 
ut sell him. They had not gone far when “Yes,” says the old Man. ‘Oh! one 
ry they met with a troop of girls returning | would not have thought so,” said the 
r from the town, talking and laughing. other, “by the way you load him. Why, 
"" “ Look there!” cried one of them, “ did you two fellows are better able to carry the 
et you ever see such fools, to be trudging | poor beast than he you!” ‘ Anything to 
to ; Fro. 4.—OVERLOADING THE Ass. 
ly where widely differing parties and opin- { that. “A drachma,” said the image-mak- 
ions exist and urge our adhesion, any at- | er. Mercury laughed in his sleeve, and 
tempt to secure approval and applause asked, “‘How much for this of Juno?” 
from all sides is sure not only to fail in its The man wanted a higher price for that. 
is object, but to earn for us the contempt of | Mercury's eye now caught his own image. 
“i every independent and candid person. A “Now, will this fellow,” thought he, “ask 
nd man is sometimes justified in being “on me ten times as much for this? for I am 
4 the fence;"’ but to be on both sides at the messenger of heaven, and the source 
ld 
8, 
ad — ves ee 
: | Fic. 2.—Tae Oty Men Pornt a Morat. 
4 | along the road on foot, when they might | please you,” said the old Man; “we can 
ds | be riding?’ The old Man, hearing this, | but try.’ So, alighting with his Son, 
e- quietly bade his Son get on the Ass, and | they tied the Ass’s legs together, and by 
ol- walked along merrily by the side of him. the help of a pole endeavored to carry him 
ly Presently they came up to a group of old | on their shoulders over a bridge that led 
men in earnest debate. ‘There! said | tothe town. This was so entertaining a 
one of them, “it proves what I was a-say- | sight, that the people ran out in crowds to 
ing. What respect is shown to old age in laugh at it; till the Ass, not liking the 
: these days? Do you see that idle young noise nor the situation, kicked asunder 
‘is 
4 on¢e, or by turns, is neither a dignified | of all his gain.” So he put the question 
ip nor a wise procedure. The Miller, bytry- | to him, what he valued that Mercury at. 
- ing to please everybody, pleased nobody, | “Well,” says the Sculptor, “if you will 
ea and lost his Ass into the bargain; and | give me my price for the other two, I will 
= many a good-natured but weak-minded | throw you that into the bargain.” 
to popularity-seeker makes a donkey of him- | They who are over-anxious to know how 
self, by a similar course, and gets laughed | the world values them, will seldom be set 
he at for his pains. down at their own price. 
y . a, 
BAe “ c fi) 7 = = 
Oa Peale ae EAA pe 
‘ew Mai ne aco, 
214 x ses a 
Fie. 8.—Tue Women not Surrep, 
rogue riding, while his old father has to the cords that bound him, and, tumbling 
walk?— Get down, you scapegrace! and | off the pole, fell into the river. Upon 
let the old Man rest his weary limbs.” this the old Man, vexed and ashamed, 
Upon this the Father made his Son dis- | made the best of his way home again— 
mount, and got up himself. In this man- | convinced that by endeavoring to please 
ner they had not proceeded far when they | everybody, he had pleased nobody, and 
met a company of women and children. | lost his Ass into the bargain. 
| “Why, you lazy old fellow!" cried several The absurdity of the poor Miller's at- 
tongues at once, “how can you ride upon | tempt to please everybody, and the disas- 
upon the beast, while that poor little lad | trous failure which attended them, furnish 
there can hardly keep pace by the side ef an admirable illustration of the action of 
yon’ The good-natured Miller stood cor- largely developed Love of Approbation Fie. 6.—Tas Frxat CaTasTRoPHE. 
=) —_—- - ——— 
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THE FAMILY DOG, 


THE FAMILY DOG. 





I am thinking, to-night, as 1 lie on the rng, 
By the bright flashing firelight all sheltered and snug, 
Of the many past days ever which I can gaze 
With the pride and the praise 
Becoming a family dog. 
While piercing winds blow, and half buried in snow, 
My old cheerless kennel deserted may go, 
I can but recall a bleak night, long ago, 
When I was no family dog. 


"Twas a pitiful flight ; unable to fight 
The merciless mastiff who conquered me quite, 
I was ready to perish with starving and fright, 
When, in tones soft and clear, 
A new voice canght my ear, 
And a kind, coaxing whistle proclaimed a friend near. 
How I sprang to the side 
Of the tall muffled cloak, 
And by barking and fawning 
My gratitude spoke, 
As in at the door, to wander no more, 
I was ushered—the family dog! 


Ah! the taste of that bone, which in pity was thrown 
For my supper that night, it can never be known 

By a dog besides me, unless perchance he 

On the road to starvation has traveled with me! 


* We are indebted for the above to that well-known 
and well-edited juvenile monthly, “‘ Merny’s Museu.” 
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And the warmth of that fire, how it glows through me 
yet, 
As shivering with cold and all glistening with wet 
It melted the ice, 
Dripping down more and more 
From my half-frozen limbs 
In a pool on the floor! 
And the home I then found, search the wide world around, 
Was the one of all others where nanght could be found 
Save good-will for a family dog! 


Then it was that I made a sure vow, if I stayed 
Where such kindness, unasked, to a stranger was paid, 
They should never regret 
The night we first met, 
While I was the family dog! 


Little then did I know how I ever could show 
A grateful return, or a favor bestow, 
But gratitude ever will watch for a way, 
And so it has often turned out with old Tray. 
Fred and Flora well knew 
I was faithful and true, 
For I carried their basket each morning to school; 
And with eager delight 
Again hailed them at night, 
Their escort as exact as if working by rule. 
But my heart trembles still 
With an undying thrill 
Of joy which no future can ever impair, 
At the touch of the collar my rough neck shall wear, 
A token of love, which for me they will bear 
While I am the family dog. 








It chanced on a day, 

When, my master away, 
With Fred and sweet Flora I wandered in play 
To the willow-fringed lake, where a sail they would take, 
While the echoes around, with their glee wide awake, 
In the sweet childish prattle seemed glad to partake. 


Fred loosened the boat from the post cn the shore, 
And Flora stepped in on ita bright painted ‘toor, 
When the strange rocking motion upon the clear tide 
Alarmed little Flora, who fell from its side ; 

And the silvery waters 

Grew smooth o'er the spot 

Where she passed out of sight 

With the quickness of thought. 
Fred's scream of dismay lingers still on my ear, 
As I plunge ‘neath the surface so mockingly clear ; 
But more plainly comes back his wild cry of delight 
As I brought his sweet Flora again to his sight, 
And bore in my grasp the fair burden I gave 
With joy to the hearts I would perish to save! 

Oh! the tender caressing! 

The warm, earnest blessing! 

The patting and hugging, 

And little hands tugging 
To clasp on the collar I proudly shall wear 
So long as the title, then earned, I shall bear— 

A grateful old family dog! 


Dear Fred! he has gone ; and I can not tell why 
He should linger so Jong from poor Flora and I. 
I suspect from the wars he will never return, 
Though again for his coming we ever must yearn. 
But Flora, dear Flora, she clings to me still, 
The soul of true kindness and gentle good-will ; 
And with master and mistress, a trio of friends 
Such as Providence seldom to one poor dog sends, 
Iam more than content—I am happy and free, 
And prond, as a dog of my collar, should be ; 
And I have not a doubt, 
When my sands are run out, 
When old Time, creeping on, shall have measurea my 
years, 
In some leaf-sheltered nook they will find me a bed, 
With a bit of green turf, and a stone for my head, 
Where Flora, at least, may bestow a few tears 
On her faithful old family dog. 


ep ee 2 


ForerGn Boptes Unper THe Eyeiips.—The fol- 
lowing simple method of extracting invisible 
substances which have become lodged under the 
eyelid will be found to be of the greatest conve- 
nience and efficacy. The lid being seized at its 
angles between the thumb and forefinger of each 
hand, gently draw it forward and downward as far 
as possible, over the lower lid, and retain it there 
for about a minute. On allowing the upper lid 
to return to its normal position, the flow of tears 
will earry off the foreign body, which will usually 
be found on the lower lid, or one of the lashes, 
or on the cheek. 
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